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THE MAGIC WHEEL 

CHAPTER I 

FIRST SIGN OF MYSTICISM 

Mine was a curious childhood. For one thing 
I was alone. Brothers and sisters I had none, 
and I was, moreover, the child of a late mar- 
riage. My father was a grand man, much de- 
voted to sport; therefore, to please him, we 
lived in the country. My mother was delicate, 
very delicate, often suffering sharply, and, to 
please her, we practically eschewed society. 
Now and again my father would give a little 
dinner at his club in the neighbouring county 
town; and now and again — ^very rare these oc- 
casions were — ^my mother would have the rec- 
tor and his wife to dinner. Still more rarely did 
my mother ever go out in return. 

Our household was not a large one, for my 
parents were not rich. My father had about 
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THE MAGIC WHEEL 

twelve hundred a year from an Indian pension; 
private means he had none, but my mother's 
fortune was a little imder five hundred a year. 
An income of about seventeen hundred a year 
naturally enabled three persons, living a quiet 
life in the coimtry, to have every comfort, and 
I cannot truly, looking back, say that my child- 
hood was, though quiet, an3rthing but an in- 
tensely happy one. 

Our house was in the mysterious Fen country. 
You know, perhaps, what I mean by calling the 
Fen country thus ; you know, perhaps, the curi- 
ous stillness, and the difference there is between 
that part of England and any other, how one 
comes to know and to love nature in those parts. 
The house was a long, low, rambling house, with 
the gardens all spread out on the southern side; 
the north was sheltered by a plantation of larch 
trees. We had a paddock and some fields, and 
the stabling and farm buildings lay on the east. 

I may say at once that I was, from my ear- 
liest time of recollection, the idol of everybody 
, at Silverdene, from my gallant father, with his 
fierce moustaches and his quick decisive voice 
and ways, down to the youngest boy in the 
8 



FIRST SIGN OF MYSTICISM 

stables; from my refined and delicate, half- 
invalid mother, down to the youngest maid in 
the establishment. 

I remember once when the rector's wife, who 
was a good soul but prosy and not a little dicta- 
torial, had come up to have a cup of tea with 
my mother, and had found me a big, gawky 
girl of twelve years old playing at hide-and-seek 
with Jennie, the kitchenmaid, and Jock, the sta- 
ble boy, that she remonstrated with my mother 
for allowing me to grow up in the society of 
common people. 

" My dear Mrs. Marchmont," was my 
mother's reply, "if I lived within reach of 
other young things of Phyllis's age, I should 
be as strict on that point as even you could 
wish; but when you think of her young life 
and then of its surroundings, believe me she 
will get more good than harm from Jennie and 
Jock." 

" But her accent," cried Mrs. Marchmont. 

" Phyllis has not any trace of an accent," 
said my mother. 

" You ought to send her to school." 

" Perhaps I ought. And if Phyllis was sturdy, 
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THE MAGIC WHEEL 

and strong and nerveless, like Jennie and Jock, 
to school she should go ; but Phyllis is a strange, 
mystic, sensitive little creature, and I am quite 
sure that at school they would not understand 
her." 

" But her education, my dear!" cried the rec- 
tor's wife. 

" I don't know," said my mother, promptly, 
"that education would make much difference 
to Phyllis. It never did me any good." 

" Oh, my dear, what heresy!" 

" Well, I say what I mean, and I mean what 
I say. There's time enough for Phyllis's edu- 
cation. She's pretty, she's intelligent — ^nay, I 
think I msiy fairly call her clever. When she 
learns, she learns without effort. Our great 
idea now is to build up her poor little frail body 
into something like physical strength. She rides 
beautifully, she writes an extremely good hand 
for a child of her age, her spelling is quite won- 
derful, and she knows quite as much arithmetic 
as is good for her." 

"Oh, these common things," said Mrs. 
Marchmont, "they are of no importance, but 
music " 
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FIRST SIGN OF MYSTICISM 

"I don't think Phyllis will ever play the 
piano," said my mother. 

" She ought to have a good governess, a 
French governess." 

" Perhaps. Well see later on." 

Then William arrived with the tea, and among 
the rattle of the tea-cups, I, curled up on my 
sofa in the long window of the drawing-room, 
could hear no more. 

"I suppose the Colonel isn't in?" said my 
mother to William. 

" No, ma'am; the Colonel is out." 

" Do you know where he is?" 

" Well, ma'am, he went out with his gun im- 
mediately after lunch." 

" I see. Tell Miss Phyllis that tea is ready. 
She pours out tea beautifully." 

I made no pretence of having just come into 
the room. I got up from my sofa and went 
across to the other window, near which the tea 
was set. 

"Oh, are you there, Phyllis?" said my 
mother. 

" Yes, Mother. Shall I pour out the tea for 
you?" 
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" Yes, dear." 

" You shouldn't put in the milk first," said 
Mrs. Marchmont. 

" Shouldn't I ? I'll give you another cup. 
But if you have once tasted the milk put in 
first, you'll never take it the other way/' 

Mrs. Marchmont put up a pair of long-handled 
eye-glasses and eyed me from top to toe, 

" H'm," she remarked, " you are a little Miss 
with views of your own." 

" No, Mrs. Marchmont, they are not my 
views. It was a lady that we met last year in 
Wiesbaden who taught us to put the milk in 
first, and we've liked it so much that we've 
never put it in last since." 

"A lady? H'm. What sort of a lady?" 

" She was an American lady," I replied. 

I poured out a cup of tea and gave it to Mrs. 
Marchmont neat. 

" I think I'll try it with the milk in first," 
she remarked. " I am open to conviction." 

I thought her very rude, but I did not see 

the good of saying so. When you live in a place 

like Silverdene, you don't say everjrthing that 

comes in your mind. It wouldn't do. It's only 
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FIRST SIGN OF MYSTICISM 

people who live in towns who can indulge in 
that sort of amusement 

I gave her a cup of tea made as I had made 
my mother's. She tasted it critically, and I'll 
do her the justice to say that she declared her 
opinion in favour of it Then she looked at 
me through the eye-glass again, "Wouldn't 
you like to go to school?" 

I shook my head. " No." 

" Why not? I went to school when I was a 
girl of your age." 

" Yes ; but I shouldn't like to go to school, 
thank you. Mother couldn't do without me for 
one thing." 

She gave a short jeering sort of laugh. " Oh, 
little Miss, you set yourself at a high value," 
she remarked. " How do you think my mother 
did without me?" 

" I don't know. I don't think about it But 
I'm sure mine couldn't, could you. Mother?" 

" I am not going to try," said my mother, 
quietly. 

If she was an invalid, my mother was not 
weak-minded ; and in spite of Mrs. Marchmont, 
and one or two other friends who offered advice 
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THE MAGIC WHEEL 

upon the subject, I passed my girlhood at Sil- 
verdene, and I never went to school. So many 
people then said that it would be better for me 
if I did, that I grew up with a certain amount 
of doubt upon the subject; but, looking back 
over the long years which have passed between 
then and now, I feel sure that my mother was 
right, that had I gone to school I should never 
have been built up into even the semblance of 
strength which is now mine. 

I have no recollection of ever having been 
spoiled., I was never punished in my life. I 
never remember being naughty — ^at least if I 
was I was unconsciously naughty, for nobody 
ever told me of it ; but I do not think I was ever 
a child in the common acceptation of the word. 
I lived the same life as my parents ; I had the 
same meals that they had; I got up when they 
got up, and I went to bed when I wished to 
go to bed, not before. I could ride and drive 
and fish and shoot. I knew everything about 
country life — I mean about animals and things 
of that kind — ^and I had an insatiable appetite 
for any sort of reading. I read the newspapers 
and the weekly journals as regularly as my 
14 
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father and mother did ; I read every magazine 
and novel that came into the house, and when 
occasionally they failed I fell back upon Shake- 
speare and the poets. From the time I was 
twelve years until I was turned seventeen, the 
dog-cart used to go to the station every morning 
to fetch a lady who was my governess. She 
was not a French woman as Mrs. Marchmont 
had recommended, but she taught and spoke 
both French and German exceedingly well, and 
in both these languages she grounded me ex- 
cellently, otherwise I grew up without any of 
the ordinary accomplishments. I never tried 
to draw anything in my life, I could not play 
a note on the piano, I never sang excepting 
when I went to church, and plain needlework 
was utterly beyond my ken. By the time I was 
eighteen years old, and had avowedly finished 
my education, I had only been two or three times 
in London, with the exception of single nights 
when we had broken our journey from Wies- 
baden, where my mother went every year to 
take the waters, consequently I had no passion 
for a career on the stage. I never longed to 
be on the business side of the footlights, al- 
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though I revelled in the theatre when I was able 
to go to it as perhaps no girl ever did before. 
1 was, in fact, an abnormal creature, for I had 
no ambitions, and I was perfectly content and 
happy in my country home. I never even 
thought about the husband that would one day 
be mine. True, it never occurred to me that 
by any possibility I should remain unmarried. 
My mother always spoke of my marriage as 
a something which would certainly happen, just 
as she might have spoken of my death. I had 
read so many novels that I knew he would come 
from somewhere, and so I never worried about 
him. 

I never came out in society; I had always 
been out; and when I had reached my eigh- 
teenth birthday I had never been to a low-necked 
dance in my life; in fact I never learned to 
dance at all until one summer at Wiesbaden, 
when I had assumed the dignity of long frocks 
and had turned my hair up. I never had a 
dancing lesson; I took up the accomplishment 
as something to do. I suppose if I had lived in 
London I should have gone in for skirt dancing; 
but at Silverdene such a thing had never been 
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FIRST SIGN OF MYSTICISM 

heard of at that time of day, and my dancing, 
over which my German mistress had raved so 
enthusiastically, and of which she had predicted 
such great issues, remained like a rose in the 
wilderness, wasting its sweetness on the desert 
air. 

Then something happened to me. I was pass- 
ing through the hall one day on my way from 
the garden to pour out my mother's tea. I 
came in by the front door, which was shaded 
by a curious glass porch at all times kept filled 
with plants. In summer it was always in greater 
beauty than in winter, for asparagus ferns and 
blue lobelias hung from the roof. Within the 
hall, which was a large square entrance very 
much of the nature of a sitting-room, many 
other plants were set. Exactly opposite to the 
door was an enormous looking-glass in a massive 
gilt frame. This stretched from the ceiling to 
the floor. A group of palms and other green 
plants stood at one side of this glass, and its 
other corner was shaded by a curtain of beads, 
looped up to one side. As I advanced to the 
glass on my way to the drawing-room door, 
I saw a strange young man walking immediately 
a 17 
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behind me. I turned round instinctively to 
meet him, thinking that he was somebody come 
from the nearest garrison to call on my father, 
but to my astonishment he was nowhere to be 
seen. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE NOVEL AND SUCCESS 

I WAS SO surprised when I turned round and 
saw blank space in front of me, that I said aloud, 
*' Why, how very queer T* 

At that moment William came out of the 
drawing-room. 

" Is anybody here, William?" I exclaimed. 

" No, Miss Phyllis, there have been no visit- 
ors this afternoon,** he returned. 

" But there was a gentleman here just now. 
I saw him." 

" I haven't seen him, Miss Phyllis." 

I turned and went back to the front door. No, 
there was nobody, and I went into the drawing- 
room more than half expecting to find the young 
man I had seen actually sitting there. 

" You have had no visitors, Mother f* 

"No, dear." 

" I saw a young man in the hall just now." 

"Oh, somebody come over from Guisebor- 
cugh," she remarked. 
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THE MAGIC WHEEL 

" I didn't know him. He was following me 
in the hall/' 

"Following you?" 

" Yes. I mean I saw him in the glass ; I saw 
his reflection behind me. I thought it was one 
of the men from Guiseborough ; but when I 
turned round there was nobody there." 

" My dear, you must have been dreaming," 
said my mother, looking up at me with a musing 
expression on her face. 

" I don't think I was dreaming. I was very 
wide awake." 

" Have you been sitting in the sun?" 

" No, I have been for the last hour in the 
shade of the may tree, where I always sit." 

" Oh, you have been reading a novel. You 
were day-dreaming," said my mother, with a 
little laugh. 

" I don't think so. I saw him so clearly. I 
should know him again in a moment." 

" Did he look like a soldier?" 

" Not exactly. He was big, had a blue suit 
on, and a scarlet tie. He was clean shaven, and 
had a white straw hat with a red-and-green 
band, a very peculiar band. I was so surprised 
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THE NOVEL AND SUCCESS 

to see a man with his hat on in the house that 
it made me turn round, but when I turned round 
he wasn't there." 

My mother took her cup of tea and smiled 
up into my eyes. 

" It makes me feel quite uncanny/' she said, 
although there was no trace of anything fear- 
some in her voice. " I am sure I hope you won't 
develop into a mystic. I always thought you 
might when you were a child. You were such 
an uncanny-looking baby. I knew a girl once," 
she went on, in her usual placid and dreamy 
smile, " in fact I was at school with her, who 
was always seeing things. She was most un- 
comfortable. I remember once," she continued, 
" that we were all — the whole school, that is — 
standing round in a huge circle saying our 
psalm for the day. It was a very difficult psalm 
and very long, and we had to say the verses 
turn and turn about. We had stumbled about 
half way through somehow, when Adelaide Din- 
over stopped the chain of continuity. Old Miss 
Nelson looked up sharply. * Go on, Adelaide, 
your turn,' she said. But Adelaide was looking 
across the circle and pointing at something over 
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THE MAGIC WHEEL 

the should^ of a little girl wliose name, if I 
remember rightly, was Effie FuUerton, ' Look 
— ^look — ^lookr she cried. 'Oh, what is that 
behind Effie?' Effie gave a start and looked 
round, and every head in the room was turned 
towards her. There was nothing there. ' Come, 
come, Adelaide,' said Miss Nelson, sharply, 
' your verse.' She pushed her spectacles up her 
nose, after a habit she had, and began to read 
the preceding verse so as to give Adelaide her 
clue; but before she had read half a dozen 
words, Adelaide slithered down to the floor in 
a white unconscious heap. They carried her 
off to Miss Nelson's own room, and brought 
her round again. Whether she told Miss Nel- 
son what she had seen we never knew; we 
were forbidden to put any questions to her 
on the subject, but about six weeks after- 
wards Effiie Fullerton died. I hope you won't 
develop any such faculty as that," said my 
mother. 

"Well, I hope not. Probably she, saw her 
wraith behind her, or a ghost of some kind. 
Mine wasn't a ghost. He was a most substan- 
tial-looking young man, quite a young man 
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THE NOVEL AND SUCCESS 

after Daddy's own heart I thought he had 
come over to shoot or something/* 

"You must have been dreaming/* said my 
mother. " Don't think about it. Don't let your- 
self get into a habit of mysticism. I think we'll 
go away for a few days. You have been down 
in this eerie place long enough. We'll get your 
fath^ to take us to town." 

" Mother dear," I said, handing her the plate 
of cakes which stood on the tea-table, " I don't 
believe you can put off any power of that kind." 

" No, perhaps not; but there is a good deal 
in not giving way to things. Personally," she 
went on, in the most ordinary and unmoved 
tones, " I have the greatest horror of anything 
pertaining to the supernatural, therefore it isn't 
a subject that I have studied very much. Ade- 
laide Dinover was always seeing things, and 
very unpleasant she was. I believe Miss Nelson 
got rid of her afterwards, for she left in a 
mysterious manner. Very wise of the old lady 
if she did, because she would have ruined any 
school. I have noticed that, whenever Mahat- 
mas and other persons of that kind," mother 
went on with huge contempt, "are mentioned 
23 
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in any article or book, that they have always 
arrived at their powers by cultivation. There- 
fore, dear child, if you don't cultivate them, I 
think you have got a good chance of keeping 
oflf the powers." 

I laughed outright. "Dearest Mother, I 
haven't any desire to become a gipsy fortune- 
teller and go round with a caravan," I ex- 
claimed. 

And it was true, for about this time a new 
idea and a new ambition had come into my easy 
and uneventful life. It had suddenly come to 
me, in the mysterious way in which new ideas 
do come, that I could write a better novel than 
any of those that I had ever read. So I per- 
suaded my fiother not to go away from Silver- 
dene just then. 

" If you really don't want to go," said she, 
"of course there's no reason why you should, 
but I don't know myself that all this study and 
work is good for you. Think," she went on, 
turning her eyes piously up to the ceiling, " think 
of a child of mine deliberately sitting down to 
write a novel. It's incredible 1 Why do you 
want to do it?" 
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THE NOVEL AND SUCCESS 

" I don't know. It's in me, and it must come 
out." 

" Ah, that's genius. Now, where in the world 
did you get genius from, I wonder?" 

"Oh, Mother r 

"It's very well to say, 'Oh, Mother 1' but 
when you come to think of it it's very extraor- 
dinary. There were never two such common- 
place people brought together in the bonds of 
matrimony as your father and me. He, dear 
man, hasn't an idea beyond his dogs and his 
horses. He was exactly the same in India — ^he 
endured his work to get his sport; now he 
frames his whole life for the same end." 

" A very good, healthy end, too. And you, 
Mother?" 

" I, my dear? I never had two ideas in my 
head." 

" I don't agree with you." 

"Don't you? You are the first person that 
ever credited me with one." 

I couldn't help laughing. "Well, perhaps 
you are not brilliantly clever — ^not like Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield over at AUingham, who is always yearn- 
ing to do things." 

25 
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" Oh, that dreadful woman," said my mother. 
"Why did you mention. her? Really, Phyllis, 
you ought to know better. You know the old 
adage, ' Talk of the angels and you'll hear their 
wings.' And now we shall have Mrs. Danger- 
field coming over to call with her ridiculous 
sailor hat perched on her still more ridiculous 
old face, with her narrow shoulders squared 
back, and her — ^her other part stuck out, wanting 
to borrow you for private theatricals or some 
trash. How that woman does bore me !" 

" I suppose you wouldn't be very much sur- 
prised if one of her children were to turn out a 
genius, as you call it." 

"One would be surprised at nothing that 
happened to Mrs. Dangerfield," said my mother, 
with an inflection of scorn in her soft tones. 
" One only wonders that Mr. Dangerfield, poor 
man, has stood it as patiently as he has done 
these last thirty years." 

Mrs. Dangerfield did not call that day, how- 
ever, and I went on working at my novel. It 
was, of course, a very ambitious thing for a girl 
to set out to accomplish. I had always had an 
idea that one should begin every artistic career 
26 
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at the lowest rung of the ladder, and that natu- 
rally one would first of all write a short story, 
then a longer one, and finally bloom out into a 
novelist. But I had got hold of a new idea. It 
was new, I knew it, and I felt that it was no 
use, as I was not obliged to live by my pen, 
it was no use cramping the work in order to 
get it into the saleable form of a short story. 

So I worked at it for months and months, and 
at last it was finished. 

I felt as I looked at the huge pile of manu- 
script that I was either doomed to hideous dis- 
appointment or to triumphant success. There 
could be no middle way in such a story. It 
might be crude, but it was new. It had taken 
long, but it was finished ; and now the question 
was how should I give my child its true birth? 
I was handicapped in this respect — ^not one sin- 
gle person in the world of letters did I know. 
I might have asked the rector; he had published 
a volume of sermons, but I hesitated somehow 
to lay bare my soul before the rector's wife. At 
last, in despair, I wrote to a certain periodical, 
a journal which made a feature of giving advice 
to literary aspirants. I asked the person who 
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had charge of this column if he would tell me 
frankly what steps a beginner should take in 
order to get a novel published. " I have written 
a novel," I said, "and I believe it is good. 
Would you recommend me the names of one or 
two firms who publish works of fiction? I dare 
say you will think that my own common sense 
ought to tell me which firms publish books such 
as mine. I could do that, but I want to be in 
with one of high standing, and, living as I do 
in the country, I do not know what I may call 
the different social standing of different publish- 
ing houses. If you would tell me this I should 
be very grateful to you." 

Then I signed myself " Blue Roses," and I sat 
down to await the development of events. 
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CHAPTER III 

NIEL DERING 

In due course of time I received an answer 
from the mysterious person to whom I had 
written. I say "mysterious/* because every- 
body who manages an information column re- 
mains for the most part mysterious to the ma- 
jority of his or her readers. 

Two weeks had elapsed since I sent off my 
letter of inquiry ere I saw in the column which 
I was eagerly watching the pseudonym of " Blue 
Roses." 

" Blue Roses" the answer said. " You aim 
at great things. Go to Messrs. Buddum and 
Cheap; they are the prince of publishers. Fail- 
ing them, I would advise you — for your letter 
interests me greatly, and your confidence in your 
own work tallies with your mode of expressing 
yourself — ^to go to Messrs. Bold and Slaughter. 
If there is anything in your novel, you cannot be 
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in better hands. They will give you any advice 
that is necessary and likely to be useful. I re- 
ceive hundreds of letters every week, all much 
of the same import as yours. Many of these do 
not impress me at all; I must tell you that 
you have impressed me very much." 

Well, that was encouraging. I showed the 
answer to my mother, and she immediately sug- 
gested that we should go up to town for a few 
days and see these gentlemen in person. Look- 
ing back, I am sure that no luckier young woman 
than Phyllis Milvain ever lived ; I mean that I 
was lucky in the way of not having to wait for 
my success. I worked out of the fulness of my 
heart, having no material need to work at all, 
and, instead of having to tramp from office to 
office, to go from pillar to post, to beg and pray 
and plead, to sit upon editors' doorsteps and 
shed the salt tears of bitter humiliation over 
repeated rejections, I found acceptance at the 
first try, and never had any need to go to the 
offices of Messrs. Bold and Slaughter. 

Within three months my book was out. A 
few weeks later I was in the air as the coming 
novelist, and from that time onward I never 
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knew what it was to think twice as to the desti- 
nation of my pen-and-ink children. 

It is no part of my story to tell further the 
details of how and why I became a novelist. As 
I say, I was lucky. Novel-writing brought me 
fame and substantial benefit before I was out of 
my teens. And it did something else for me — 
it brought me my husband. 

Yes, it was through my novels that I met my 
husband — ^the best, the dearest, the most perfect 
of men. I spent the season after my twentieth 
birthday in London. My mother had not been 
in London for many years — ^not to make a stay 
of more than a few days — ^but she was so proud 
of my new position that nothing would satisfy 
her but that we must take a furnished flat in 
Kensington, and in my success she seemed to 
have acquired new energy and new physical 
strength. 

I was young, I was pretty ; I had a great, big, 
good-natured distingui father who went every- 
where with me that was impossible for my 
mother. And I was in the air. It was perfectly 
natural that I, being tolerably pretty, should 
be besieged by many painters who desired to 
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transfer my lineaments to canvas; and it was 
during the autumn of that same year that one 
of these portraits was exhibited in the local 
exhibition of Fine Arts at Guisdwrough, which 
was the nearest town to Silverdene. 

It h2q>pened one day that my mother and I 
had been in to Guiseborough to lunch. We left 
our friends shortly before four o'dock, and by 
my mother's wish went into the exhibition, os- 
tensibly that she might take a peep at the fie- 
tures collected there, but in reality that she might 
see her child's portrait hanging in a conspicuous 
place. 

'' I do not in the least know where it is, Phyl- 
lis," she said, " and I don't like to ask. It looks 
so self-satisfied, doesn't it?" 

" Well, you sit down here. Mother. And 111 
trot rotmd the galleries, unless you are inclined 
to go right rotmd yourself." 

" No, no; I'm tired. That Itmch has taken 
it out of me. I'll sit here. That's a lovely pic- 
ture on that walL It belongs to the Carr-Mor- 
gans. You know, it hangs in the morning-room 
as a rule. I alwajrs liked it Yes, you run 
round, dear." 
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My mother subsided into a comfortable posi- 
tion on a large settee, and I started in quest of 
my own semblance. 

The local exhibition at Guiseborough was 
arranged with a huge central hall and a chain 
of galleries running all round it I had passed 
through three of these apartments without see- 
ing my picture anywhere, but, when I walked 
into the fourth, I saw it hanging on the wall 
exactly opposite to the door — ^indeed, it had been 
very well hung, 

I was about to pass quickly through the room, 
knowing that it would be as safe to go on as to 
go backward, when somebody, who was stand- 
ing in front of my portrait, turned suddenly 
round and confronted me. I almost jumped out 
of my skin, for it was the young man whom I 
had seen that summer day in the looking-glass 
in the hall at Silverdene. He was dressed pre- 
cisely the same as on that day, in a dark-blue 
suit with a scarlet tie, and on his head a straw 
hat with a red-and-green band. As his eyes 
fell upon me he, too, gave a great jiunp. I 
believe he would have spoken to me in another 
moment, though there was no forwarcjness or 
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rudeness in either face or manner; only intense 
astonishment was expressed there, I, however, 
passed hurriedly on, and went through the two 
remaining rooms at racing speed. 

" I have found my picture," I said, breath- 
lessly, to my mother as I reached her side. 

She looked up with mild surprise. " My 
darling child," she exclaimed, " you are as white 
as a sheet, and you are shaking all over. What 
has happened?" 

"Happened? Nothing, Mother. I went 
through the galleries rather quickly, that was 
all." 

" Sit down here by me a little while," she 
said. " You have hurried yourself too soon after 
lunch." 

I sank down beside my mother for about half 
a minute. " Oh, Mother," I cried, " how silly ! 
The idea of a girl of my age being upset by 
walking through two or three small picture- 
galleries. It's nonsense to give way to such fool- 
ishness. Come, let us go and see my picture 
at once, or else we shall have Parker waiting 
for us ?ind as cross as two sticks." 

Parker, I must tell you, was the coachman, 
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and, with the exception of his help, Jock, who 
was almost grown into a groom, was the head 
and front of everything in our modest coaching * 
establishment. My mother had a certain awe of 
Parker — ^perhaps because my father had so little. 
She rose to the bait at once, and we went off to 
the gallery, where my picture was hanging. 

Not a sign of the interesting stranger did I 
see on the way there. Mother looked at the por- 
trait, remarked that it showed to great advan- 
tage, and had been extremely well hung. 

" Is there anything else worth looking at, 
dearest?" she said to me. 

I laughed outright. " Well, there arc some 
historical gems here, darling," I replied. 

"Yes, dear — ^yes; but we know them all," 
was her indifferent reply. 

So she turned and walked slowly away 
towards the central hall, from which was the 
principal door of exit. 

We were just leaving the exhibition, when I 
saw a man quartered in the garrison coming 
towards us. 

" Oh, Mrs. Milvain!" he exclaimed. " How 
are you, Miss Phyllis? Going away?" 
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He spoke in a tone of evident disappoint- 
ment. 

" Yes," said my mother. " I really have only 
been in to look at Phyllis's portrait." 

"Ah, yes, that's in the west gallery. Jolly 
good portrait, too. Though" — ^with a polite 
bow to me — " I don't know that it does justice 
to its subject" 

" You were bound to say that, Mr. Fortescue," 
I remarked, with a gay laugh. 

" I suppose I was. But are you going?" 

"We were going, yes. Why?" said my 
mother. 

" Oh, come back and have tea with me. They 
give you a very decent tea in the refreshment- 
room." 

" If you like," said my mother. " You would 
like it, Phyllis, wouldn't you?" 

" Yes," I repUed. 

We turned, therefore, and went back with 
him. The refreshment-room was situated at 
the end of the great hall furthest from the prin- 
cipal door of entrance. As we drew near to 
the door thereof Mr. Fortescue made an an- 
nouncement. 
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" By-the-bye/' he said, " I have a chap stay- 
ing with me just now. He's a sailor; he's on 
the Ajax/' 

"Yes?" said mother, interrogatively, 

" He's such a good old sort. I was at Eton 
with him. You'll let me introduce him, won't 
you?" 

"Why, yes," said my mother, "of course." 

Almost as the words passed her lips, the young 
man with the red-and-green ribbon round his 
hat, whom I had seen in the other gallery, ap- 
proached us from a side window. 

" Niel, old chap, let me introduce you to Mrs. 
and Miss Milvain," said our host. " We're all 
going to have tea in the refreshment-room here, 
where they do you quite well. I suppose I 
needn't order grog for you?" 

" Not this time," said Mr. Dering. He skil- 
fully steered his way round to my side. " I saw 
your portrait just now. Miss — Miss Milvain," 
he remarked. 

" Yes, and I met you in the gallery just when 
I was going to look for it Tell me, why did 
Mr. Fortescue ask you if you would want grog 
at this hour in the afternoon?" 
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" Well, Fortescue is impressed with the be- 
lief that all sailors drink grog at all hours of 
the day and night. I haven't seen him for sev- 
eral years — in fact, I have been three years on 
a Chinese station — ^and this is the first time we 
have met since we were at Eton together. For- 
tescue only addresses me in strictly nautical 
terms^ makes a speaking trumpet of his hands, 
and offers me grog at intervals all through the 
day." 

"And do you drink it r 

" I don't. In the first place, nobody in Guise- 
borough knows how to make grog, and if they 
did I shouldn't take it. No, Miss Milvain, I'm 
going to have tea with you, and then I'm going 
to talk to you, and then I'm going to ask your 
mother — after I have devoted myself to her a 
little — if she won't invite me out to call upon 
you — ^perhaps to give me some more tea; pos- 
sibly, if I am good, to dinner, or some other 
form of entertainment." 

"And why?" 

" Because — oh, well, because you are so like 
your portrait," he replied. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OFF TO THE WEST INDIES 

I WILL not go into the details of how Mr. 
Dering, as he himself put it, got round my 
mother. The following evening Mr. Fortescue 
brought him out to Silverdene to dine. They 
came in a dog-cart, and they stayed until the sol- 
dier felt himself ashamed. The sailor apparently 
had no shame in him, for he blandly disregarded 
the plainest hints as to the growing lateness of 
the hour and sat resolutely on like a person who 
had taken root 

'' I may come out and see you again, Mrs. 
Milvain, ma3m't I?" 

" Oh, surely," said my mother. 

" May I come to-morrow?" 

" Certainly." 

" I am on duty to-morrow," said Fortescue. 

" Oh, well, then, of course, I shall have noth- 
ing to do but to loaf about the barracks square 
and be oflfered grog. Very uninteresting being 
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offered grog. Can't I come out to you, Mrs. 
Milvain?" 

My mother told him he could do as he liked, 
and he thereupon immediately arranged with her 
that he should arrive at Silverdene a little be- 
fore lunch time. 

It was a good while before lunch time when I 
saw him driving Mr. Fortescue's dog-cart up 
the avenue of beeches. Having once effected an 
entrance, he very soon showed that he had prac- 
tically come to stay, for he haunted Silverdene 
with a heart-whole persistence which might have 
been a little embarrassing; and when he was 
not at Silverdene, he had persuaded my mother 
to make some excursion into Guiseborough. 
Any excuse was good enough to serve. 

But at last his visit came to an end, and he 
came dolefully out to Silverdene to tell us that 
he had been appointed to a ship. 

" But why," said my mother, " look so sad 
about it, Mr. Dering? Isn't it the end and 
aim of all sailors, when they are out of a billet, 
to get appointed to a ship?" 

" Oh yes, yes ; and I am delighted about it 
in a way. But they have appointed me to the 
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Minotaur, and I was very much attached to the 
Ajax/' 

" Ah, that's a very small rose-leaf to be crum- 
pled," said my mother. 

He followed me out into the garden presently 
when we had finished tea. 

" G)me down the rose-alley, Miss Milvain," 
he said. 

I turned willingly enough, and we sauntered 
together down that part of the garden which 
we called the rose-alley. There was a bower 
at the end of it, a pretty fanciful erection where 
sometimes we used to have tea. 

" Let us sit in here," he suggested. 

The floor of the bower was paved with little 
pebbles, worn smooth by many treading feet^ 
and arranged in a pretty uncommon pattern. 
There were one or two little tables, half a dozen 
garden chairs, and a couple of large American 
rocking-chairs. 

" Awfully jolly things, rocking-chairs," said 
he. 

" Yes, they are not bad. I often come and 
sit down here when I want to think things out" 

" Ah, you are so clever," he said. 
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He, too, bestowed his long person in an un- 
easy chair and swayed himself gently to and 
fro, watching me the while. 

" I don't think I am clever/' 

" Oh yes, very clever. Do you know, I am 
almost afraid of you. Well, I said almost, but 
if I told the truth I should say I should be quite 
afraid of you if " 

"Well, if what, Mr. Dering?*' 

" If I wasn't so awfully in love with you," 
he replied, promptly. 

I sat upright, and my chair gave an uneasy 
wriggle which very much took away from my 
sense of dignity. 

" You'll upset yourself if you do that again," 
said he. 

" Yes, I know I shall. I very nearly upset 
myself as it was. It's really very inconsiderate 
of you to say such things without a moment's 
warning." 

" The usual phrase," he said, with a laugh, 
" is, ' Oh, this is so sudden !' " 

" And so it is," I retorted. " But then you' 
don't mean it." 

" Indeed," and his face became grave, and his 
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voice deepened and grew serious. " Indeed, I 
do mean it — every word of it. You know that 
I mean it." 

" I didn't know. How was I to know?*' 

My instinct at that moment was one of gain- 
ing time. I suppose most women feel the same 
at similar times. 

" You know that I mean it," he said. " You 
know that I am wrapped up in you, body and 
soul, now and for ever. You have known it ever 
since that day we met in the picture gallery, 
when I had been standing for ever so long 
staring at your portrait. And then I turned 
round — ^there you were in the flesh, your por- 
trait alive, only ten times prettier." 

" Oh, I am not pretty." 

" Perhaps not. These things are all a matter 
of taste," he said, very calmly and coolly. " If 
I think you pretty, that's the main point. It 
doesn't in the least matter what you think your- 
self." 

" Ah, you say so." 

** Say sol Look at me, don't I mean it, don't 
I mean every word of it? Oh, Phyllis !" 

I rocked myself gently to and fro and kept 
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my gaze carefully fixed on the other end of the 
rose-alley. Mr. Bering wriggled his chair a 
little nearer to mine. 

" Phyllis," he said, taking hold of my hand, 
"you are not going to send me away? You 
are not going to tell me that you don't care for 
me? You do— I know you do. What was it 
that made me fall in love even with your por- 
trait? I have known pretty girls before, girls 
that some people might think prettier than you 
are — ^they never made me long and hunger for 
them as I long and hunger for you. You'll take 
me, darling, won't you?" 

His chair was quite close to mine now, and 
his arm round me. I — oh, well, it seems to me 
that I need hardly tell you, because in your mind 
it must have been, as it was in mine, certain 
that my coming together with Niel Bering was 
a foregone conclusion. Of all the men I had ever 
met, and they were tolerably many, I had never 
known any one who in the most remote degree 
would compare with him who was to be my 
husband. You see, my way had been thrown 
a good deal amongst soldiers, and Niel was the 
first sailor whom I had ever known more inti- 
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mately than as a bare acquaintance. There is 
something about a sailor which outshines every 
other type of man, a freshness, a manliness, a 
dignity, and yet a boyish appreciation of amuse- 
ment which belongs wholly and solely to the 
man who has made the sea his profession. Did 
you ever know a sailor who could not see a joke? 
' I never did, at least not while he was still at sea. 
Niel Dering was all joke; and yet he could be 
grave and earnest when he chose to be, 

I was supremely happy in my engagement 
My parents were delighted, for one thing be- 
cause they bargained with him that I should 
have a comfortable flat in London, and that all 
his absences I should spend at home. Not only 
were they delighted to think that they would 
not be completely severed from me in the future, 
but both my father and my mother admired him 
immensely. And well they might. He was so 
lithe and strong, and active ; such a pair of deep, 
merry blue eyes looked out from his bronzed 
and sun-burnt face; his hair was dark and 
smooth, with just a ripple in it; he had firm, 
capable hands, neat, well-stepping feet, a flat 
back, a deep mellow voice with an uncertainty 
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about the pronunciation of his words that was 
more fascinating to me than if he had been every 
star of the operatic world rolled into one. And, 
best of all, he loved me. Well, one might say 
of many men that they loved one, and it would 
convey little or nothing of the adoration which 
Niel Dering showered upon me. He thought 
everything that I did perfection, and even on 
occasions when I was egregiously wrong, he 
seemed to find my mistakes more interesting 
than the careful utterances of competent au- 
thorities. 

As he had been appointed to a ship on a home 
station, we did not set about making a perma- 
nent home for ourselves. I passed the early 
days of my married life in a rough little sea- 
port town which seemed to me even further out 
of the reach of civilization than Guiseborough 
had been. But I was happy — oh yes, I was very 
very happy. ♦ 

There were times when I was alone, but I 
was never lonely; times, naturally, when my 
husband had to be on . duty, but I was never 
dull. Where great love is, and where it is re- 
ciprocated, where the love is true, and real, and 
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genuine, neither husband nor wife can ever 
know the feeling of loneliness. When he was 
away from me, it gave me time to carry on my 
own work; and when he came back, it was as 
if the sun had mounted higher in the heavens. 

Oh, we were so happy, so very very happy. 
For two whole years life seemed almost too easy, 
almost too triumphant a dream of happiness 
for continuance. When Niel could get a few 
days' leave we went up to town and had a gay 
time d deux; when he had a long leave we went 
off to Silverdene and gladdened the hearts of 
the father and mother who loved us equally 
well. 

Then, at the end of two years there came a 
change, and the guard-ship at Exferry was 
changed, the Minotaur went out of commission, 
and after a few weeks of idleness Niel was ap- 
pointed to a West Indian station. 

The news came upon us like a thunder-clap. 
It was impossible for me to go out there— not 
that I would not have gone to the ends of the 
earth so as to be near him — ^but there was an- 
other to be thought of, and it was absolutely 
necessary that I should husband my no great 
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store of strength, and run no risk which could 
in any way injure the child to whose birth we 
both looked forward with such eager anticipa- 
tion. 

We went up to Silverdene a week before the 
day on which he would have to leave England. 
It was a bitter-sweet home-going. We passed 
every moment of the time together. There was 
a new exhibition opened, an exhibition at which 
there was no portrait of Phyllis Milvain, but 
we went and wandered through its galleries 
and had tea at the buffet just as we had done 
on that first day of our meeting; and we tried 
to be very brave, and to make-believe that, after 
all, it was only a parting for a little time, just 
a few months, wheii I should be able to go out 
and join him as I would have done on a Medi- 
terranean station, or an)rwhere off our native 
shores. 

We talked a little about the child — ^no, a good 
deal about the child, the child that was coming. 
We told our love a thousand times, over and 
over again. We bought each other parting pres- 
ents ; we made parting vows, that were wholly 
unnecessary, that we would think of each other 
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every day and all day; and life would be dark 
and blank and dreary until the blessed time when 
we should meet again. I had vowed to him that 
I would be very brave, that I would show him 
what a soldier's daughter and a sailor's wife 
should be in that particular hour of trial. I 
would show him a smiling face to the last He 
should always look back to the day with a re- 
membrance that whatever other wives might do, 
however other women might be weak and give 
way, Phyllis would be always strong, Phyllis's 
love would be too deep for any foolish display 
of feeling. 

And then, when the last moment came, I 
slipped through his arms somehow, and when 
I woke up he was gone. 
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CHAPTER V 

LOSS OF THE SAPHIR 

Oh, how blank it all was! I used to reason 
with myself, I used to say, " Here am I, Phyllis 
Milvain, at home at Silverdene with my father 
and mother, with everything that has been my 
life until two years ago. Why should I be so dif- 
ferent? Why should it be that this man, who 
came into my life and made me Phyllis Dering, 
should have exercised such an extraordinary 
power over me that his going was as if a lamp 
had been put out?" I suppose the truth was 
that aforetime I had had lamps and candles and 
to spare, beautiful lamps, beautiful candles; 
lamps with porcelain-painted shades, candles of 
dazzlingly lustrous wax which had shed a soft 
radiance about me, untill had hardly dreamed 
there could be a brighter and purer light. And 
then Niel came and lighted the lamp of our love, 
a lamp which put into black shadow every other 
kind of light that had ever been known. And 
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how my lamp, if it was not gone actually out, 
was shaded, shaded by a curtain of parting, a 
curtain as thick, impenetrable, and as numbing 
as a curtain of cloud. I was very wretched. 

" He will never come back. It's no use tell- 
ing me to bear up and be brave," I cried to my 
mother, " He has gone; I feel it. He'll never 
come back again. I shall never see him again. 
Something will happen." 

"No, no. What should happen?" she ex- 
claimed. 

" I don't know. I shouldn't have this feel- 
ing for nothing. I never told you, but I saw 
Niel months before I met him in that gallery." 

"You did?" 

" Yes. The day I told you — don't you re- 
member. Mother? I was coming into the draw- 
ing-room, and as I walked towards the great 
glass in the hall, I saw him walking behind me 
with his straw hat on, with the green-and-red 
ribbon. Do you remember?" 

"Yes." 

" It was Niel I saw that day; my husband, 
my Niel. He's gone now. I knew then, I knew 
it for months, that when I saw that man in the 
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flesh I should marry him. I know now that it 
is no ordinary parting. He has left me before — 
I never felt like this." 

" But, my dear child, you had only left your 
husband for a few days. You knew then that in 
a few days, or in a few hours, he would be back, 
or you would go back. It's different to know- 
ing that he has gone so far, and that you must 
go to him before he will come back to you." 

"Niel will never come back to me. I 
shouldn't feel like this. It's all over. Mother, 
I have had my dream. I don't know why I 
should be so different to the Phyllis Milvain 
who has lived here all her life, but I am differ- 
ent." 

" Of course you are different — ^you are mar- 
ried; it would be strange if you were not dif- 
ferent. But you are at home, you are safe. No 
accident is likely to befall him — ^at least I should 
say it is unlikely that any accident will befall 
him. Niel is young and strong, devoted to you. 
It is only a little space of time, dear. It will go 
like a watch in the night." 

"If I could think sol" 

" You must try to think so. You know you 
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are not strong now. It is your condition that 
makes you fanciful and afraid. But try to be 
your best and brightest, because for Niel's sake 
you must make yourself as happy as you can 
without him." 

"For Kiel's sake?" 

" Of course. You have another to think of. 
You mustn't cloud that little life because you are 
parted from Niel for a few months. Be brave; 
cheer up. Get to work, dear; write a book. 
Take up something that will keep you from fret- 
ting. And remember that the more cheerful you 
are now, the quicker you will be yourself again, 
and able to go out to join your husband after." 

I knew that my mother's advice was good, 
and I did try to follow it — ^yes, honestly and 
conscientiously I tried to occupy myself by be- 
ginning a new story. I tried to take an interest 
in all my old avocations. I went about duly 
and truly, as much indeed as my strength would 
allow, but every day I got thinner and thinner, 
my hands became more transparent, the veins 
showed in them more deeply blue; my rings, 
even my wedding ring, slipped about with an 
uncertainty which was pathetic even to myself. 
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I could not get over it Try as I would, I could 
not shake the image of my husband from before 
my eyes; I could not get the thought of him 
out of my head. I do not mean those natural, 
loving, tender, and interested thoughts which 
every wife feels for her husband, but the thought 
that our parting was permanent, that it was for 
ever — ^that I should never go out over the seas 
to where he was waiting for me. 

It comforted me just at first when I received 
the letters which he had posted to me from vari- 
ous parts of his journey, for if I was wretched, 
he was wretched too; if I was overshadowed 
with oppression, he was the same. The burden 
of his letters was always one — ^the pain of part- 
ing, the grief of not being with me, the anxiety, 
the dread, the fear that all might not be well 
with me. There was only one fear, poor fellow, 
that did not worry him, and that was the dread 
that anything might come between us. Looking 
back from where I stand to-day, I am as thank- 
ful as I was then, and always after, that a doubt 
of me never from first to last entered into my 
husband's mind. 

Of course he went out to join his ship by an 
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ordinary liner. As a matter of fact, it was called 
the Saphir, and Niel was very much charmed 
with all the arrangements made for the comfort 
of passengers. " I want you," he wrote to me, 
" to try to work it so that you take your passage 
when you come out in this boat. She's a splen- 
did seja-going vessel, is intensely comfortable, 
and the captain is one of the best fellows that I 
ever came across in a long time. I have told 
him all about you and shown him your photo- 
graph, and IVe told him that I shall urge you 
to try and come out by 'his boat He says he 
will do everything possible to make you as com- 
fortable as circtunstances will permit, and as 
you are such a splendid sailor and will find me 
at the other end of the journey, I feel perfectly 
certain that you will have no less than a ripping 
time. You must be sure, my darling, to take the 
very greatest possible care of yourself between 
now and then. Don't let yourself worry about 
me. I feel somehow as if you were fretting your 
heart out because I have had to leave you ; but 
you know, without my telling, you, that I have 
left all that is best behind me. It is only the 
shell of me that goes out to take up the new 
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appointment." He then went on to give me 
various details which he thought would amuse 
me of the passengers on board the Saphir, and 
also many little remarks about the various offi- 
cials on board of her. " It's all Dead Sea fruit 
and hollow emptiness without you," he went on, 
"but, God be praised, I started life with a 
blessed sense of humour. I don't know that it 
is as keen as yours, dearest, but like all other 
brilliant people, when you go down you go down 
to the very lowest depths. I suppose it is always 
so — ^the higher the heights, the deeper the 
shadows in the lowest depths. I could never 
rise to your height of enjo3mient or of appre- 
ciation, and although I am as down in the mouth 
without you as a man can very well be, I could 
never sink to the same abyss of depression which 
from time to time takes hold of you. Do try, my 
precious child, to cultivate your sense of the lu- 
dicrous, to cultivate your gift of humour; do 
try to prevent yourself slipping down into those 
depths of depression which I feel convinced are 
threatening you now. Whatever happens to me, 
remember that, with my last breath I shall speak 
of you, with my last conscious thought I shall 
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think of you. Don't trouble about the present; 
only try to keep yourself well and strong, and 
your eyes fixed upon that blessed time, not so 
far ahead, after all, when we shall be together 
once more.'* 

I felt, I knew that his words were teeming 
with sound common sense. I suppose one can- 
not help one's nature. Niel had always told me 
that he never knew a woman who could be made 
so happy by tuppence-ha'penny as myself. 
" Where some women," he said to me one day, 
" would want diamonds, you are made contented 
and happy to the highest degree by something 
that has cost pennies." Well, that was a blessing 
in a way, but I was like everybody else of my 
nature — I did sink down from time to time into 
the lowest depths of mental woe. I do not mean 
that there was any danger of my losing my 
brain, oh dear no ; but life did look blank to me 
when it did not look bright, and how could it 
look bright when he whom I loved had gone 
over the other side of the world, or very nearly 
so? 

However, after I had that letter from my hus- 
band, I did make a great effort to be as bright 
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and cheerful as I had been before-time. My 
mother noticed the change in me. 

" You are feeling better, Phyllis," she said to 
me one day. 

" Oh, yes, Mother. I am feeling much bet- 
ter." 

" Ah, I knew you would get over it — that first 
terrible feeling of depression. Don't overwork 
yourself, dear child, that's the great thing. Do 
a little work in reason, but don't let yourself get 
red-hot over your new story. If you do, I am 
afraid you will exhaust your strength more than 
you should do. By-the-bye, I am going into 
Guiseborough to-day. I must go because I have 
to try on a dress, for my sins, and there are 
other things to do. I promised to go and have 
tea with Lady Muriel. You'll go with me, dar- 
ling, won't you?" 

" Oh yes, Mother; I should like to go." 

So, when we had lunched, which we did rather 
early, we went off to Guiseborough in the car- 
riage together. I did not go to the dressmaker's 
with my mother, but while she was occupied 
with her I hied me to a certain lingerie shop, 
there to complete the purchases which werp 
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necessary for the little arrival whose coming 
was not now so far distant 

" When you have finished at the Belfast 
shop," said my mother, as I put her down at the 
dressmaker's door, " come back to me here. The 
carriage will wait with you. Miss Green is 
never less than three-quarters of an hour, so 
it will give you time enough." 

Thus it happened that I was driving through 
the streets of Guiseborough alone when my eye 
was caught by a great poster outside a news- 
agent's shop, and on the poster I read — " Great 
Disaster at Sea, Loiss of the SaphirT 
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ONCE TO HAVE TOUCH 

I CALLED to the coachman to stop. 

" I want a paper, William," I said. 

He backed the horses so that the carnage was 
close against the kerb-stone. I beckoned to a 
boy who had a bundle of papers under his arm 
to leave me one. I gave him the money, and 
signed to William that he might drive on. I 
literally tore open the paper — " Terrible Disaster 
at Sea. Total loss of the Saphir" 

I just saw those great black letters dancing 
up and down, and then everything faded away, 
and I believe I fainted. The motion of the car- 
riage and the air quickly brought me to myself 
again. I was still holding the open paper, but 
for the life of me I could not see the words. 
When we turned the corner of the street in 
which the dressmaker lived, I saw my mother 
come out of the house, evidently looking to see 
if we were coming. 
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" My dear child, what is the matter?*' she ex- 
claimed, as the carriage drew up. 

I was speechless. She, with that quick in- 
stinct which all mothers have, knew that some 
terrible trouble had befallen me. She got into 
the carriage hastily, and took the paper out of 
my hands. 

" My God !" she exclaimed, under her breath. 
" Oh, my poor child — my poor child ! Perhaps 
it isn't true." 

" What did I tell you? I knew. Mother, I— 
get me home.** 

" Home, William, straight," she called. 
" Drive fast. Never mind the horses ; we must 
get home." 

William turned his head. " I hope Miss Phyl- 
lis isn't ill, ma'am." 

"Very ill— very ill. Oh, William, terrible 
news. Let us get home at once." 

He guided the carriage round the comer of 
the street and into the market-place. " We must 
call for the fish, I suppose, ma'am?" he jerked 
out over his shoulder. 

" Yes, yes ; just the fish. It will be waiting for 
us. Nothing else. We must get home at once." 
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There were several large down cushions be- 
hind my back, put there by my careful mother, 
so as to ease me from any possible jolting. She 
pulled them up into a more comfortable position 
and took hold of my hand. 

"Do look. Mother. I — I could not read it 
I have seen nothing but the headlines." 

" Oh, my dear, FU look at once. The dear 
boy may be all right, after all," she exclaimed 
in hopeful tones. She scanned over the paper 
hurriedly. " Dearest child," she exclaimed, 
*' there's a chance — ^there's something more than 
a chance. The ship, it seems, broke her back 
in a storm and she foundered in something likfe 
twenty minutes. One boat of passengers was 
picked up by a passing vessel — ^sixteen people 
saved. Niel was known to be in number two 
boat, and hasn't been heard of, but the news 
is so soon there is every chance. So bear up, 
my child, be brave. Think not only of him, but 
of the child." 

It was too late to think of the child. The blow 

had fallen. I think the relief of the respite 

from certainty was even harder to bear than 

the horror of death. In a sort of way I col^ 
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lapsed. I did not lose my senses again, but 
I seemed to sink into myself somehow, and to 
pass into a kind of lethargy. I was never free 
of consciousness, but I knew then that my child 
died. 

I was very ill for many days, and my only 
thoughts, my only questions were for news. 
My father made arrangements with somebody 
whom he knew in the Admiralty to wire any 
news directly to us, so also he did with the peo^ 
pie at Lloyds. 

The days went by, day after day, night after 
night, a period of black, rayless lethargy, in 
which only one supplicating thought had any 
existence. I never felt a tremor when they told 
me the child was dead. What was the child 
while this hideous anxiety, this sickening sus- 
pense, overshadowed every other feeling? The 
child was dead, the child I never saw, the boy 
that they afterwards told me was the living 
image of his father. 

And there was no news. Boat number two, 
.with its freight of precious human lives, went 
out into the unknown; and no answering cry 
came to our eager questions. Whether she went 
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down, whether she was swamped, whether she 
failed to make the land and drifted away until 
her occupants died of starvation and drought, 
I do not know; but the bright summer wore 
away and the autumn set in, and then they 
brought me black garments and a bonnet with 
a long veil, and bade me robe myself in them. 

Oh, how was it I lived through it? 

"You must take her away," said the old 
doctor, who had known me from the day of my 
birth. "You must get her away out of this 
place; the air isn't strong enough for her. She 
wants distraction. Now, my dear Phyllis, it's 
no use looking at me like that. You mustn't 
sit down passively under your trouble; you 
must be up and doing. My dear little girl," 
he went on, putting a fatherly hand upon my 
shoulder, " you have a great deal to be thankful 
for." 

"Dr. Wyatt!" 

" Yes, you may say ' Dr. Wyatt !' to me; but 
you have a great deal to be thankful for. I 
know more than one woman who would thank 
God if she could look back to two years of 
perfect happiness; who would thank God if 
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her husband had gone as yours went, full of 
love and hope and trust. Think, my dear 
girl, of the marriages that end in misery and 
desolation, with nothing to look forward to 
either in this world or the next for either one 
of them. And then take your own case. You 
have lost that fine fellow — ^it makes me choke 
to think about him, gone in the very flower of 
his youth — ^but if you live to be eighty, when 
you come up with him again he will be yours 
— he is yours for good and all. You have got a 
great deal to })e thankful for, Phyllis, if you can 
only be brought to see it." 

But I could not see it — ^I could not see it. 
I could not see the wise working of Providence, 
I could not see the merciful pity of the God who 
had made me, who h^d brought us together 
and taken him away. I could not see anything, 
I could not feel anything. I was dead to every 
sense, to every hope; I only knew that I was a 
desolate widow, that my little child had gone 
away unloved and unregretted; I only knew 
that I was old before my time, and that there 
would be no sunshine for me on this side of 
the grave. 
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Oh, how did I live? Looking back, I ask 
myself the question over and over again. Re- 
ligion I had none to comfort me; hope there 
was none. I had not even the sharp spur of 
necessity to rouse me out of my lethargy. 

Well, troubles never come singly. Whether 
it was the shock of all that we had gone through, 
I know not; but before I had been six months 
a widow, my mother was wearing a bonnet with 
a long veil and a pathetic cap, which made us 
equals in more senses than one. 

My mother could not keep up Silverdene on 
six hundred a year, and my sole income would 
be but little over four hundred. She did not 
want to stop there now that my father was 
gone, so we sold off the main part of the fur- 
niture, and we got our friends in the neighbour- 
hood to take the horses that we had loved and 
cherished, for that was my mother's greatest 
anxiety now, and we came to London to estab- 
lish ourselves in a home. 

We had a flat. I was determined to have a 

flat, because I thought we should feel the change 

greater if we were in the tiny house which was 

all that we could* afford. I felt it a necessity 
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that we should take a flat near the Park, but 
I could not get one under two hundred a year, 
and that was on the second floor. 

Then, indeed, I found relief in work. We 
soon found the difference between living in Lon- 
don aiid living at Silverdene. I had imagined 
that on a thousand a year two lonely women 
could live amply and comfortably in London; 
but alas! our ideas of comfort were terribly 
extravagant. With our country tastes, our 
country lavishness, it seemed as if the money 
ran away like water, and then it was that I 
first began to find relief in work, for I was de- 
termined that my mother, who missed the ful- 
ness of her gentle life at Silverdene, should not 
suffer by having to go further west. I felt that 
1 had only to work to get more money. 

And so I began a new novel. I had never 
finished the one that I commenced after Niel 
had left me. I put the sheets away, for I knew 
that under no circumstances could I ever bring 
myself to complete it, so I began another. It 
was something of a pot-boiler, but it helped me 
all the same. It took me away from my own sad 
dioughts, it gave me the chance of touching the 
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heart — ^the hearts of all women who had been 
through the mills of sorrow and tribulation. 

And it was a success. Yes, I had come to 
London with a name of distinction ; I woke up 
after the publication of that novel to find myself 
one of the most popular writers of the day. My 
bitterest regret was, as I read review after re- 
view of my book — all favourable, not notices 
hailing me as the greatest woman writer of the 
day, not notices that were flaming in their in- 
judicious praise, but pleasant, calm, kindly, tem- 
perate meeds of praise — ^was thai I could not 
go straight to Niel and let him share with me in 
my new-found joy, 

" Oh, if I could only just speak to you for 
five minutes," I said one night in the quiet of 
my own chamber. " Niel, Niel, if you could 
come to me— did I say five minutes? — ^my dear, 
for five seconds, I should be more contented. 
If I could know that you are watching over me, 
if I could be sure of the hereafter, if I could 
know that you are conscious how things are 
with me, I could better wait until we meet 
again." 

It is the uncertainty, it is the horror of not 
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being able to commune, even for an instant, 
with those that have gone before that makes 
the terrible tragedy of death. And as I lay 
back in my chair, filled with joy and yet dazed 
with pain, a voice came from somewhere — I 
never knew how or why — and the voice said — 
/* Communication is possible. You have only 
to try in the right way." 
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MADAME ITA 

After that mysterious voice came to me I 
fell asleep, and I. slept calmly and tranquilly until 
morning. I was not the same woman when I 
awoke; it was as if new life had been poured 
into my veins. You know the feeling when you 
have a vivid dream or a vivid thought just be- 
fore you sleep, and you feel there is no need 
to jump out of your warm bed and put it down 
on paper, you feel that you will never forget it; 
and when you wake in the morning, the thought 
or the dream is gone. You may rack your 
brains, but it seldom returns. Well, there is 
sometimes a dream or a thought that remains, 
and is with you when you come to your own 
senses again. So when I awoke the following 
morning, I awoke with a fixed determination 
in my mind— communication with my late hus- 
band was possible; I had only to find the right 
way. The difficulty was to decide which was 
the right way. 
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. By that time I was going out a good deal 
socially. My mother lived the same simple and 
unemotional kind of life as she had done at 
Silverdene. She had her birds and her plants, 
her books and her journals, and but seldom went 
out of doors, even in the hot summer weather. 
She would sit for hours on the covered balcony 
on to which the drawing-room windows opened; 
into society she never went at all, and I was as 
free and untrammeled as if I had been entirely 
alone. I could not go open-mouthed into the 
world and demand of all who passed by whether 
communication with the dead was possible. 

For nearly a week after I had been seized 
by my new idea I never mentioned the subject 
to any living being, simply because it was such 
agony to me to speak of my lost darling, and to 
cast my thoughts back to the terrible time that I 
had gone through when the Saphir was lost. At 
the end of a week, however, I happened to be at a 
party given by a distinguished literary woman 
in South Kensington. There was an enormous 
crowd, a brilliant and unconventional hostess, 
a large and lovely house, exquisite flowers, and 
a little very good music. You know how such 
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a party goes. I was standing talking to a man 
when Mrs. Valentine came up to me. 

"My dear Mrs. Dering," she said, "don't 
you want your fortune told ?'* 

" I don't think so. I know it," I replied. 

" Ah, yes, I dare say you do, and a very good 
piece of information it is. I wish I was half 
as lucky as you. But, all the same, I've got a 
splendid fortune-teller here, she is in the bou- 
doir. Madame Ita is the best hand at the cards 
I have ever seen in my life. Do go." 

I made my way to the boudoir and waited 
my turn to enter and consult the sibyl. She 
was a dark, gipsy-looking woman, with a quick, 
spasmodic manner. She gave me one keen 
glance as I sat down at her little table. 

" You have one great wish on your mind," 
she said. " ShufHe the cards and cut them ; 
keep that wish permanently in your thoughts." 

I wished I might communicate with Niel. 
I shufHed and cut the cards, and she parcelled 
them out into little heaps and laid her hands 
upon them as if they were letters that she was 
dabbing on a sheet of blotting-paper. 

" Choose one of these packs," she said. 
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Then I took the pack that was to the extreme 
left. Madame Ita took it up and spread out the 
cards. 

" I don't know who you are," she said. " No, 
don't tell me. You have an abiding sorrow. It 
will pass. Heaviness may endure for a night, 
but joy Cometh in the morning." 

" Yes, in another world," I said. 

" No, I think not in another world," 

She picked up the next pack. 

" No, in this world. You will have joy un- 
speakable. You have many days of sorrow yet, 
but joy Cometh in the morning. Your wish — 
you will have your wish; not in the way you 
think, not at all in the way you think, but with 
a fulness which will fill your heart to breaking. 
I can tell you nothing else to-day — I only give 
a couple of minutes to each." 

" If what you tell me is true, Madame Ita," 
I said, and my voice trembled although I tried 
hard to make it steady, " if what you tell me is 
true, you have given me the most perfect fortune 
that you ever gave to any man or woman in4his 
world. I thank you." 

I went away. 
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. " Well," said Mrs. Valentine, whom I met on 
the great landing between the first floor and the 
hall. " Well, did you have a good fortune, my 
dear? She doesn't tell much on these occasions, 
of course. Isn't she wonderful?" 

" Yes, she is very wonderful. I — I must go 
home." 

" But you are not going?" 

" I must go home, Mrs. Valentine. I wantto 
be alone." 

" What ! She has knocked you over ? I hope 
it was good." 

" Oh, if it comes true," and my breath caught 
with a sob that I could not hold back; " if it 
only comes true — ^if it only comes true." 

She put out a firm white hand and held my 
shoulder tight. 

"I heard something about your story the 
other day," she said. "It was hard lines-r-it 
was hard lines, yes, but that woman I have never 
known fail yet. She brought me hope when my 
heart was breaking. You wouldn't think to look 
at me and to hear me that I had ever known 
what it was to think of my heart, and especially 
of its breaking;, but I have had my romance like 
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other women. I have had my heart break, and 
that woman Ita helped me through the darkest 
hour I ever knew. It seems absurd to believe in 
soothsayers and fortune-tellers and all that sort 
of thing, and people sneer at it, and the parsons 
are down on it, and the law presses it; but my 
dear, there is many a poor woman — ay, smd 
many a man — who has held on because some; 
fortune-teller told them not to let go, told 
them of the good time coming, gave them some- 
thing to hope for, something to live for. I dare 
say there are a few ignorant women who make 
a bit where they shouldn't; but, taking them in 
the main, they do a big work in the world, these 
poor fortune-tellers." 

She was quite a different woman, quivering 
all over with emotion, her face something be- 
tween smiles and tears. I was astounded. I 
had never seen the brilliant Mrs. Valentine 
under this aspect; she was a revelation to 
me. 

' Then, all in a minute, she pulled herself to- 
gether. 

" Come, and have something before you 
leave," she said. " Just a pick-up or a cup of 
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tea. What, you won't? Well, come and see 
me another day. I'll get Ita here, and we'll have 
a little afternoon to ourselves. She always 
comes to me quietly for a couple of guineas, but 
for a big party she charges ten. What days are 
you free next week?" 

" Oh, I have nothing in the afternoon that I 
can't give up." 

" Well, then, I'll fix up one day, and we'll 
have her to lunch. I'll let you know. Good-bye, 
dear, I'm glad you are interested in these things 
— ^I love them." 

I went quietly home. My mother was sit- 
ting on the balcony reading a ladies' paper. 

" Oh, you are back early, darling," she said. 
" Why, how bright and well you lookl Going 
out does you good." 

" Yes, I feel much better to-day. Mother." 

" You enjoyed your party?" 

" Yes, I think I did." 

" What, don't you know?" 

" I don't think I enjoyed it as a party, but I 
enjoyed part of it I got a new idea, and you 
know how that always lifts one up." 

"Yes, yes, you are right. There's nothing 
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like intercourse with other people for taking you 
out of yourself." 

I went and sat in my own little study then, 
the room where I wrote and kept all my books, 
and sitting down in my working chair at the 
table I thought over what Madame Ita had said 
to me. " You will have your wish; not in the 
way you think, not at all in the way you think, 
but with a fulness which will fill your heart to 
breaking." Evidently there was some means of 
communication. I had only to find the right 
way. I felt that I must think the subject care- 
fully out, that I must work hard during the 
mornings, and in the latter part of the day go 
out into the world and learn all that there was 
to know about these mysterious subjects. I 
knew so little. Nothing occult had ever come 
into my life excepting my meeting with Niel, 
and my conviction when we parted that he was 
going to his death. There were so many forms 
of soothsaying — fortune-telling, as it is com- 
monly called. There were cards, palmistry, 
physiognomy, astronomy, spiritualism, and psy- 
chometry. I knew of all these, although I knew 
nothing about them. I felt that it would give 
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me a purpose in life to make myself fully ac- 
quainted with all these subjects. I felt that 
through one or other of them it was within the 
bounds of possibility thai I could establish some 
link, some note of communication between my 
lost husband and me. Meantime, my blood was 
running more quickly through my veins, my out- 
look upon life was totally changed, I was pos- 
sessed of a pleasant sense of excitement, a sense 
of expectancy. I had found something to live 
for. Oh, think what that meant to me, whose 
ruined life was black and barren as the land over 
which the fury of fire has passed. Think what 
a new interest, a new hope meant. 

Will you think me very foolish? I went out 
the next day, and I bought a handsome gold 
bangle, one of those curb-chains with a padlock, 
to give to Madame Ita. On one side of the pad- 
lock I had engraved " Phyllis Bering," with the 
date; on the other I ordered one word to be 
inscribed, and the word was " Hope." 

During the rest of the week I mentioned 
Madame Ita to a good many people whom I 
met. They one and all agreed that she was 
really the most wonderful magician of moderns 
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times, that her powers were as wonderful as 
her honesty. 

"If Ita sees nothing, she tells you quite 
frankly that she sees nothing. If she sees one 
thing, she tells you that one thing; if she sees 
ten, she tells you ten," said a friend to whom I 
had spoken of her. " Now, some of these card 
readers make it up when there's nothing to be 
seen; or if there's anything bad, they twist it 
round so that you hardly know it again. Ita 
isn't like that — she's honest." 

" And she's generally right?" 

"Not generally, my dear," was the reply, 
'* Ita is always right — Ita is always true." 
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KARIM SULIEMANN 

About a week after Mrs. Valentine's party I 
went up to Bond Street to see Madame Ita. I 
went as an ordinary visitor, and paid my guinea 
in the outer room to the young lady who acted 
as her secretary. 

When I was shown into Madame Ita's sanc- 
tum she looked up with a gleam of recognition 
in her eyes. 
; " You have been to me before," she said. 

" Never." 

" Surely I have had touch with you ?" 

" Yes, but not here. I saw you at Mrs. Valen- 
tine's party the other day." 

"Ah, yes; I saw so many. And the room 
was not well lighted. It is so difficult to remem- 
ber faces you have only seen for a few minutes 
without any distinguishing conversation. You 
want me to lay out the cards for you?" 
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"I do. You told me something the other 
day that impressed me very much, I have not 
come here in any frivolous spirit I want your 
help." 

" I don't remember what I told you," she said. 
" Don't tell me, then you will see for yourself 
whether my reading to-day tallies with what I 
told you last week. Sit there. ShufHe the cards 
— shuflBe them well. Keep your mind on some- 
thing that you want, that is to say, wish for 
something. Yes, cut them with your left hand, 
towards yourself." 

I followed her directions, keeping my eyes 
fixed upon her the while. She was a pretty 
ivoman, dark, like a gipsy, and she had fine, 
slim, delicate hands, one adorned by a great 
gleaming cat's-eye, and the other only by her 
wedding ring. 

" You wished for something that seems im- 
possible to you," she began, " but it is very pos- 
sible indeed. You will have your wish — it lies 
in direct line with you. It will not come just yet, 
you will try very hard to get it; time and again 
you will give up hope, but in the end you will 
have it. But your wish will not come in the 
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way that you look for it. I see you like one 
looking out over a long, white, dazzling roatf, 
and your wish comes by a side turn, one that you 
will never have thought possible- You will be 
very happy when you get your wish. I see you 
are a widow,*' she said. 

I was, as a matter of fact, still wearing my 
widow's garments. Not those first deep crape- 
laden trappings of woe which women wear 
during the first months of their widowhood — ^in 
truth I was wearing a hat— but my throat and 
wrists were encircled by the white muslin bands 
which are the last remnant of widow's mourning 
that any woman wears. 

" I see you are a widow," she said. " Yet I 
should not have thought so from your cards." 

"You wouldn't? Why not?" 

" I don't know. I should have thought you 
were parted from your husband, not that you are 
a widow." 

"I was parted from my husband when he 
died." 

"How? Didn't you get on with him? It 
seems to me that your heart is brimful of love." 

" Oh, we were everything to each other; He 
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was on his way ta the West Indies to take up 
command. I stayed behind. The ship went 
down." 

" I see. Do you know that every day I feel 
my limitation more and more? There is so 
much in cartomancy, just as there is in every- 
thing else that pertains to the occult. Your 
cards are a revelation to me. . I don't know half 
as much as I want to know." 

She told me then a few other things not ac- 

r tually relating to my husband ; and then I, with 

• some hesitation, disclosed to her the fact that I 
had brought her a little present, which I hoped 
she would wear in remembrance of one to whose 

" sad heart she had given hope. 

" Mrs. Bering," she said, " I'll wear your 
bracelet with very great pleasure. If you feel 
that you want me to lay the cards out for you, 
come to me again, come as a friend, but don't 
come unless you have the desire very strong on 
you, because when you have that there is always 
so much more to be seen. I am so sorry for you. 
There are so many unhappy marriages ; it does 
seem hard that husbands and wives who love 

•each other should be torn asunder by fate. But 
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you will have your wish, my dear lady, you will 
have your wish/' . 

I wondered as I walked away how I should 
set out further in my research. I did not like 
to confide in any one as to my exact purpose. 
For one thing, I shrank from telling any one I 
did not know very well the details of the great 
sorrow of my life. 

About three days after this, however, I was at 
a dinner party, and in the evening, while the 
women were sitting alone in the drawing-room, 
I found myself talking to a very electric, intelli- 
gent kind of woman, who was by profession a 
painter. 

"Do you know an)rthing of palmistry?" I 
asked her, when we had discussed the Academy 
and the opera, and a few very uninteresting sub- 
jects. 

"Palmistry? Oh, I should think I do. lam 
mad on palmistry." 

"Are you? Why?" 

" Because I think it is so wonderful, so inter- 
esting. Have you ever been to Jessame?" 

" Never. Who is Jessame ?" 

" Jessame is a young man who set all London 
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by the cars last season — ^took the place by storm, 
in fact. He does his season here, he goes out to 
America for the autumn, and spends the spring 
on the Riviera.'* 

"Is he good?" 

"Ye— s." 

" You are not very certain." 

"Well, Jessami was awfully good with me; 
but I have known people that say he is absolutely 
out of it He is worth going to see. He is in- 
teresting, very interesting." 

"Where is he to be found?" 

" Oh, he is in Bond Street. They all hang out 
there or thereabouts." 

She named the number, and I jotted it down 
on a card which I happened to have in my little 
purse. I determined that I would go and see 
Jessame the next day. 

"Are there any other celebrated palmists 
about?" 

" Oh, my dear, dozens of them," was her un- 
expected reply. " It's like this — ^you go to one 
and you go to another. If they all tell you the 
same story, you may be sure there is something 
in it. Some of them are good, some of them are 
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just the reverse. Some of them are honest, and 
some of them fake as they go along. There's 
nothing to be said for it." 

" Do you know Madame Ita?" 

" Ah, she's a cartomancer — ^yes, she's a deVer 
woman." 

" Is she an honest woman ?" 

"Absolutely. Ita never tells you an)rthihg 
unless she actually sees it. You can't say as 
much for everybody. Now, I went the other 
day to a woman — I don't remember her name; 
Karim Suliemanri I think it was — ^yes, Karim 
Suliemann — by far and away the greatest char- 
latan that I have ever come across, and I have 
met a few. She lived in a flat somewhere Bat- 
tersea way. It's a very awkward thing," my 
new friend went on, " to walk up to a door and 
say, 'Is Karim Suliemann at home?' I hadn't 
the least idea whether Karim Suliemann was a 
man or a woman, so I said, ' Karim Sulie- 
mann — is -?' *Yes, step in, ma'am,' was 

the reply. It was the most curious maid that I 
ever saw. It was about twelve years old, and 
small for its age, and it was dressed in a long 
black frock with the smartest of white caps and 
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aprons. My impression," Mrs. Christy went on, 
"my impression was that the petticoats were 
short and the frock was long. Do you know the 
peculiar effect? I was shown into a room, a 
little room looking out on to a vista of white 
bricks. It had palms in the comers. I always 
mistrust people who put palms in the comers, it 
shows such a want of delicacy. However, after 
a few minutes a lady came to me — a young lady, 
modem dress, very young, rather pretty, a very 
assured manner. ' You want me to give you a 
sitting?' she said. I replied that I did. * How 
did you hear of me?' * Oh, I saw it in the paper. 
I saw a wonderful account of marvellous things 
that you had foretold. I want you to foretell 
marvellous things for me.' She gave me a com- 
prehensive stare and said, * Oh, well, of course 
if there is nothing marvellous about you I can't 
tell you marvellous things, can I ?' I replied that 
the most common-place things told in that way 
would, if true, immediately be marvellous to the 
sitter. She then led the way into a rather larger 
and more cheerful sitting-room, where there 
were twenty-seven cats. I had never been in a 
room where there were twenty-seven cats before; 
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I hope I shall never be in a room with twenty- 
seven cats again. She paid more attention to 
the cats than she did to me. This may have been 
intended to dazzle me, but it had exactly the 
contrary effect. *Why do you have all those 
animals about?* I asked. *0h, they give me 
electricity. Vm useless without them.' So the 
cats continued to walk about the table at which 
we sat, they were laid up in baskets, they mo- 
nopolized the chairs, they quarrelled on the win- 
dow-ledge. There wasn't a show cat among 
them ; there wasn't a cat in the least degree out 
of the ordinary. Now, if I were a palmist, and 
1 felt cats were necessary to my professional 
well-being, I'd take care to have every cat a thin^ 
of beauty and a joy for ever. I wouldn't have 
ordinary common pets — black things and tor- 
toiseshell things, with thin wispy tails and 
hungry eyes. However, at last we got to our 
palmistry. She gave me a shockingly bad for- 
tune — ^told me I had been married twice. She 
told me I had had a terrible illness when I was 
sixteen, and I ought to have died; that I had 
suffered very much over the loss of my second 
husband, but that I should have a third, who 
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would bring back the Joy to my heart and light 
to my eyes. Then she admonished the cats, who 
evidently thought she was paying me too much 
attention. * My darling/ she said to one, 
* Mother will be obliged to send you out of the 
room if you don't leave her in peace.' I re- 
marked that the cats were not as well behaved 
as they might be, and I asked her if she could 
tell me anything about my children. She told 
me that the deepest sorrows of my life would 
come through them; that they had brilliant 
abilities, that they were extremely good-looking, 
and that they all had brains enough to make a 
distinct mark in the world. * You have a daugh- 
ter,' she said, * who will marry a man of high 
rank, but I am afraid she will be very unhappy, 
I am afraid she will. Mouser, you must leave 
Mother's crystals alone!' 'Mouser,' who was 
a great tortoiseshell tabby which had jumped up 
on the table, began to play with the crystal stylus 
wJiich lay before her. ' Your son,' she went on, 
' your elder son, will make a very unfortunate 
marriage. He should be in a diplomatic career, 
but his marriage will entirely unfit him for that.' 
*And my younger son?' I asked. *Your 
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younger son — ^I think he will die young.' I came 
away," Mrs. Christy went on. " I remarked 
that the cats were very interesting animals, and 
I never told her that I was not a widow, that I 
had only been married once, and that I had 
never been blessed with a chick in my life." 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE PORTOBELLO ROAD 

; I MUST confess that the experiences of Mrs, 
Christy rather dashed my hopes of success. Of 
course I never expected to communicate with 
Niel in that far-off place whither he had gone 
by means of palmists, or even through the me- 
dium of cartomancy; but it seemed to me, from 
all I could gather, that one had to educate one's 
self in all theSe matters by slow degrees. 

I did not find the work of self-education easy. 
Por one thing I did not know many people in 
London, and I knew no one at all intimately. I 
could not go round to my not very large ac- 
quaintance and say, " I want to communicate 
.with my husband who is dead. Can you tell me 
how to do it?" People might have thought that 
I was not quite right, or it might have prejudiced 
them against me. I might have put the question 
to some who were dead against all kinds of 
occult things. I had all the time to feel my way. 
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I had to do my work, to look after my mother, 
and to fulfil such social engagements as were my 
duty, but I never missed a chance of discussing 
the unseen. 

" Are you at all interested in mystic things?" 
a lady said to me one day. 

"I? Oh yes; far more than anybody would 
believe." 

It was true ; yes, it was absolutely true. 

" Have you ever come across Mrs. Blerikin-r 
sop?" 

" No, what does she do?" 

" Oh, she's a wonderful woman. My dear, 
she's the most wonderful woman." 

" Yes. But what does she do?" 

" Oh, she just takes hold of your hand and 
tells you things." 

" And where is she to be found?" 

" She's in the Portobello Road. You can go 
to her any time without previous appointment. 
Make use of my name, because, of course, they 
are always nervous of the police. So ridiculous, 
you know, that people can't have a little sSance 
when they like without the police interfering. 
Perfectly horrible, I call it. I'm sure they talk 
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about England being a land of liberty-^it's the 
greatest misnomer out" 

" But do the police object?" 

" Oh, my dear, they are always taking up the 
poor things and fining them all sorts of prepos- 
terous sums, Not often the Bond Street ones, 
because, of course nobody makes any complaint 
against them, and I dare say the commoner ones 
do bleed the poor servant girls, who are just as 
anxious to know their future as we are to know 
ours. And why not? as I often say." 

"And this woman, this Mrs. Blenkinsop, 
.what does she do?" 

" She takes hold of your hand and she tells 
you everything that ever you did, and all that 
ever you are going to do." 

"Not really?" 

"Yes, really. I have been to her over and 
over again. 519, Portobello Road; and she's 
at her best about five o'clock in the afternoon." 

I put down the address in the note-book of my 
card-case — 519, Portobello Road. I must go 
and see her. 

I am sure that nobody would have believed I 
was so desperately anxSous to meet every single 
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one of the occult fraternity, I went along tht 
very next afternoon to Portobello Road. It 
might have been fancy, but I do believe that the 
cabman grinned a little when I gave him the 
address. He said " Right, lady," in a cheery- 
tone, slammed down the trap door^ and started 
his horse off at a comfortable easy pace. 

In due time I reached the Portobello Road. 
It was my first experience of that delectable 
spot. 1 do not know that it is an altogether 
encouraging road, and the establishment of 
Mrs. Blenkinsop was decidedly humble in char- 
acter. A dirty-faced girl answered my sum- 
mons. She said she did not know as how Mrs. 
Blenkinsop could see me, and she asked me what 
my " n'yme" was. I satisfied her on that point 
and she retired, leaving me stranded on the 
doorstep. 

I looked eagerly up and down, the cabman 
watched me with an intelligent eye, and it 
seemed to me even that the horse was waiting 
and watching me. I gazed up and down the 
street, I tried to look as if I had come on a most 
everyday and ordinary errand, and I know that 
I succeeded extremely badly. 
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At last the dirty-faced girl came back, saying, 
if I would "step this way," Mrs. Blenkinsop 
would see me. I was ushered into a dingy back 
room such as made me glad that I had purposely 
left my rings and my diamond-set watch behind 
me. Mrs. Blenkinsop was a stout, mournful- 
looking^ woman with a very wrinkled-looking 
face. They were such peculiar wrinkles. I do 
not know that it has ever struck you, but a fat 
person's wrinkles are very much more appalling 
than the wrinkles of a thin person. Mrs. Blen- 
kinsop's were. She was shapeless and breath- 
less. She bade me good-day in a wheezy, bron- 
chial kind of voice, and asked me if I wanted her 
to sit for me. I told her yes, and mentioned the 
name of the lady who had advised me to go to 
her. 

" Why did you come to me dressed like that?" 
she asked. 

I gave a jump. " Dressed like this ! Why, 
how should I come dressed ?" 

" But you are dressed like a widow !" she ex* 
claimed. 

" I am a widow. Mrs. Blenkinsop," I said, 
" I will be candid with you. I will tell you what 
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I haven't told to anybody else. I lost my hus- 
band nearly a year ago. I want — I want to get 
at him/' 

"To get at him! Then he is not dead? You 
are not a widow?" 

" I am a widow. My husband was drowned 
—he was in the Navy — ^he was drowned Don't 
you understand? I want to see him again, I 
want — if it's pnly by knocks on the table — ^just 
to know what he is doing, just to tell me that he 
is satisfied without me. Oh no; he can't be 
that. I want you to help me just to touch hands 
with him again." 

She looked at me hard for a minute or so. 
" My poor lady," she said, " do you know that 
that is the hardest task that you can set me? 
What makes you think it possible that you can 
communicate with your husband ? If he is dead, 
my dear, he is dead. There is no going back — 
think!" 

" I have thought. I have thought until I am 
almost beside myself. Oh, you look kind. Have 
you a husband of your own?" 

" I had." 

" Then you may kndw what it is to feel as I 
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feel. I want just — ^just to have touch, just to 
communicate with him. Don't you under- 
stand?" 

" Yes, I understand you right enough. You 
want me to look in the crystal for you." 

" I don't care what you do, I don't care what 
means you take, which way you go. I don't 
much care what it costs; in fact, I don't care 
at all as long as I have the money." 

" You shouldn't say that," said Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop. " You are very foolish, if you will excuse 
me taking the liberty of saying 86. Some peo- 
ple might rook you no end ; but I am an honest 
woman, and I always treat all my customers 
exactly the same way — ^five shillings for the 
glass, five shillings for the cards, ten shillings 
for sitting as medium." 

I took out my purie and put a sovereign down 
upon the table. 

" I will have it all, Mrs. Blenkinsop," I said. 
" You won't tell me too much to satisfy me." 

" Of that I am quite sure. Nobody could do 
that, my poor lady," she said, " not in your cir- 
cumstances. I will look over the pardg fpf you 
first." 
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" Just as you like." 

She told me a few little facts about the cards, 
but nothing of any importance. Then she lighted 
a candle, and from a drawer fetched a crystal. 
I had never seen a crystal before, and I looked 
at this with considerable awe. The old lady 
shut one eye and placed the crystal between her- 
self and the candle. She peered into its heart. 
Although I was so desperately anxious for in- 
formation, my first thought was that it must 
bfe extremely trying and harmful to the eyes. 
Then I began to watch her with fascinated 
gaze. 

After five minutes or so she said, " I begin to 
see — I see a man walking about on the seashore. 
He is tall, broad-shouldered, brown-haired — ^and 
I think his eyes are blue, but that is not very 

clean He has a short beard " I gave a 

sigh, but fearing to interrupt her I said nothing. 
" He seems anxiously looking for something — 
now and again he shades his eyes, and then he 
looks at something which he holds in his hand 
—he is looking at it long and earnestly. I be- 
lieve," she went qn, " that this man's life is 
bound up in yours. You will marry him. It 
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is certainly your husband — ^most assuredly it 
is your husband " 

" No/' I said, " no, no ! He is not my hus- 
band." 

" Not perhaps the husband you have lost, be- 
cause Stay ! the scene changes. I see you 

hand in hand with this man. He is for you, 
my dear — ^he is for you." 

"Impossible I" 

" When the heart is young," said the old lady, 
" it is easy to heal the old wounds. It is when 
the heart is old that remembrance is so difficult 
to blot out. Be guided by those who have lived 
longer than you. Don't shut out the joy from 
your life because you can't win back the past 
We can none of us do that." 

" I shall never marry again," I said quietly. 

" You think not now, but you are not des- 
tined to be a widow. You don't carry the widow 
marks about you; they are always there, and 
they are unmistakable. I don't think that you 
will meet your fate just yet. This young man 
and you are not very near to each other, no, 
not very niear — ^but you are fated, and you need 
not try to escape your fate, for it is impossible." 
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I felt that she was very much in earnest, that 
it was useless to argue with her. 

" That's as may be, Mrs. Blenkinsop," I said. 
'* Will you do what else you can for me?" 

She turned her gaze back to the crystal. 

"There's a death for you," she said; "a 
death that will grieve your heart very much. 
But try not to repine. I see an elderly lady 
lying on a sick bed — ^she has never been a strong 
woman, and she will be very glad when her time 
comes — I think she should be your mother. Do 
all you can for her; she will not be with you 
long." 

" Anything more?" I asked her, feeling very 
sick and faint. But I determined that I would 
go through the sitting to the bitter end. 

" The picture is changing," she replied. " I 
see you quite alone, and weeping. Oh, you are 
very sad, you poor girl — for you are only a 
girl. But don't be too down-hearted; heaviness 
passes away and joy cometh in the morning. 
Your life will be clouded for a time, but not for 
always. I see you again with the same man 
that I saw by the seashore — ^this time you are 
certainly his wife — I would stake my soul's sal- 
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vation upon it. Take heart, young lady — ^heavi- 
ness may endure for a night, but assuredly joy 
Cometh in the morning. Give me your hand." 

I was so nervous by this time that I could have 
screamed aloud as the stout, panting old woman 
took my hand in hers. Her hand was hard, and 
not too clean, and she held mine as those who 
live by manual labour, or who perform a good 
deal of manual labour, always do hold your 
hand — ^awkwardly. I looked wildly round, won- 
dering whether I should make any excuse for 
not continuing the sitting. 

Then, suddenly, a curious electric thrill shot 
up my arm, and Mrs. Blenkinsop began speaking 
in a queer throaty kind of voice : 

" Your husband," she said, " is far away from 
here — I see him quite distinctly — I should fancy 
that he is somewhere in India, or, at all events, 
in a very hot climate — ^the sun is beating down 
upon his head, and the trees all round him have 
a foreign look — ^he seems to me to be alone — he 
wears dark blue trousers and a flannel shirt. 
He is not happy at present — ^he will be happy 
later on, when you and he come together." 

" But is that my own husband?" I asked. 
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"It is your husband." 

" Is it my husband that I have lost — ^who is 
dead?" 

" No/' she replied, " it is the husband who 
will be — ^because I see him now quite differently 
dressed, like gentlemen are dressed when they 
are at the seaside — ^he is just landing off a big 
ship— you are on the quay, waving your hands 
frantically to him. Oh, how I wish I could let 
you see him with my eyes. Don't be down- 
hearted, my dear. After a little more sorrow 
and tribulation, joy unspeakable will enter into 
your life," 
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CHAPTER X 

NEUERMANN 

I WENT away from Mrs. Blenkinsop's shabby 
little house in the Portobello Road in a state 
of the most profound depression. She had ac- 
tually described me as being frantically excited 
at the home-coming of another man. It was 
horrible to me. 

I went back and sat in my own room, wonder- 
ing whether it would not be better to forego my 
quest, whether it would not be better to make 
up my mind that I would seek no more into the 
dim recesses of the future. Only think of it, 
that I, I should so far forget my lost darling 
— ^who would never, never have forgotten me 
— ^as to be frantically excited at the home-coming 
of another man. The prospect of such joy was 
odious and disgusting to me, and I fervently 
hoped that I might die ere I should so far forget 
my beloved. 

By the time I went to bed that night I had 
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really made up my mind that my quest was a 
useless one, yes, both useless and hopeless ; and 
I lay awake for hours trying to piece things 
together, trying to remember everything that 
the old woman had told me, with an idea that 
I might find some help or at least comfort 
from it. 

Well, I had found neither. I had gone to this 
old witch in the hope of finding out something 
about the past, and she knew this perfectly well. 
Yet all her powers seemed only to be devoted 
to pointing out an impossible and undesirable 
future. I suppose it was natural for a woman 
in that class of life to imagine that because I had 
the misfortune to lose my husband I must of 
necessity console myself with another. I sup- 
pose it would have been too much to expect such 
a woman to understand the beauty and the con- 
solation of absolute fidelity. Ah, dear I 

At last I fell asleep, but not to sleep in tran- 
quillity and peace. All night long I tossed and 
turned, slept a little, dreamed horrible things, 
and then awoke, shivering and yet all in a fever. 

None of my dreams were tangible until the 
morning, then I dreamed of Niel. I saw him in 
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a garden the like of which I had never seen 
before. It might have been a great palm-house, 
for broad-leafed palms and other tropical plants 
were all around me, with lovely flowers on either 
side. I stretched out my hands to him. " Oh, 
Niel, Niel, is it really you?" I cried. " Oh, I 
have missed you. Have you come back to me? 
Speak — speak!" But Niel did not speak. He 
looked at me with a strange mysterious smile, 
which broke my heart to see it. " Have you 
nothing to say to me?" I cried. Again he 
smiled, a smile all sympathy and love. " Niel, 
one single word !" I pleaded. " You haven't 
forgotten me? You are happy — ^as happy as 
you can be anywhere without me. You — ^you 
must be able to communicate with me somehow, 
^ince you haye come to me in my dream." I 
seemed to be quite near to him. I put out my 
hand, not eagerly, but deferentially, with a cer- 
tain awe of him which I had never felt in life. 
" Kiss me," I said, " kiss me, Niel, for the sake 
of the past." He bent forward as if he were 
going to do what I wished; then two words 
seemed to come from him to me, although I 
did not see his lips move. . • . " Be faithful! 
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I awoke then, with the tears streaming down 
my face. " Yes, yes," I called out aloud, " I 
will be faithful. I will come to you as you left 
me. Have no doubt of me. Old witches may 
tell me what tales they like." 

Oh, if he had only told me how I might meet 
him and speak with him before I went to join 
him for ever ! 

For a few days I went about my everyday 
occupations, quite determined that I would seek 
no more into the unseen. I must confess that 
my life felt very flat, very dull, and very empty 
after this. It was only natural, for I voluntarily 
renounced all that gave my ruined life something 
like zest. 

Well, it happened one day, just towards the 
end of the season, that I was at a large after- 
noon party. I was sitting on a great settee, 
where I had been talking to a lady with whom 
I had a slight acquaintance. Then she left me, 
and I sat where I was, simply because it was 
too hot for exertion, and I felt too lazy to move. 
Then I heard a voice say — 

" Without any exception, my dear, the most 
wonderful woman that I have ever come across." 
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"You don't say so," said another voice. 
** You must positively give me her address." 
' " Well, I can't give you her address, but her 
name is Gibson — Mrs. Gibson — ^and she lives 
at the last house on the left-hand side of Kings- 
mere Gardens." 

" Kingsmere Gardens? Oh. Is she very ex- 
pensive?" 

" The usual thing — ^half a guinea." 

" I'll go to her to-morrow," said the other 
iady. " And you have been to her yourself?" 

" Oh yes," said the first one who had spoken. 
■*I have been to her continually; but, do you 
know — ^it only shows how stupid one can be 
—I never looked to see what the number 
was." 

" How did you find the house?" 
' " I went there with Lady Violet. She goes 
to her regularly. My dear, she does nothing 
without consulting her. If she wants to do a 
deal on the money-market, she goes and asks 
Mrs. Gibson whether she will be wise." 

" You don't say so ! Oh, how splendid ! I 
love clairvoyants. They are so weird and so 
mysterious, aren't they?" 
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" And so useful," said the first speaker. 

" Yes, yes, they are useful — oh, I admit that 
fully," and here she dropped her voice slightly, 
although every word she said was still per- 
fectly audible to me, " I know that Mrs. Phil- 
lipson got me out of a most awful scrape." 

"Did she, though?" 

" Oh, an awful scrape. You know Henry had 
gone up to fish in Scotland — ^took a most expen- 
sive river when we were really quite hard up, 
and I had had an enormously heavy season, and 
in spite of everything I could say my lord went 
off on his own. Told me I was to finish up the 
season as cheaply as I could, to go down to Shot- 
over and stay quietly until he rejoined me. 
Well, of course that wasn't in human nature, so 
I sent the children off to Shotover with the 
governess and nurses, and I just slipped off to 
Boulogne myself for a few days. It happened — 
it was a most extraordinary thing — -it happened 
that when I had been three days in Boulogne I 
ran across Mrs. Phillipson, and of course you 
know, my dear, how very little trouble I have 
with pride or anything of that kind. I was just 
as nice to her as if I had been consulting her in 
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her own drawing-room, and by way of showing 
her how awfully nice and useful I had always 
found her, I asked her to breakfast with me the 
next morning. She duly came along looking 
very nice, a little mystic, you know, a little deli- 
cate, and you know the kind of air that sort of 
person has— something rather mysterious, and 
perhaps just a shade uncanny, just a shade, al- 
though I admit Mrs. Phillipson has as little of 
anything of that kind about her as you can ex- 
pect, and really is a lady. Well, we were in the 
middle of dejeuner — 2l most awfully nice dS- 
jeuner it was, I remember the sweetbread was 
dressed with olives and truffles, a charming com- 
bination — ^and all of a sudden she said to me, 
' Where is your husband ?' * Lor, my dear,' I re- 
plied, ' safe tied to the end of a rod in Scotland.' 
' Indeed he's nothing of the kind,' she replied. 
' Your husband is on his way to London. He's 
in the train this minute.' ' My husband I Are 
you sure?' ' I'm perfectly certain of it. He 
started about an hour ago.' I made a rapid cal- 
culation in my mind. ' Mrs. Phillipson,' I said, 
' I'll send a message to the chambermaid to get 
my things packed. I must cfoss over by the 
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day-boat. I shall be home before he is/ And 
I was." 

" And he came at the time she said he would 
come?" 

" Yes. But I was saved. I had had a very 
pleasant three days in Boulogne, so I didn't 
scold him for coming home unexpectedly as I 
might reasonably have done had I gone steadily 
oh the grind of the season. Of course, it was 
touch and go whether my lord should find out, 
but he didn't happen to, and I got off that time. 
I gave Mrs. Phillipson one of my best diamond 
brooches, and I felt I was still under an obliga- 
tion to her." 

I got up and strolled away just as a young 
man of very fashionable aspect approached the 
pair and entered into an animated conversation 
with them. I wondered where Mrs. Phillipson 
lived ; I wondered whether Mrs. Gibson was, as 
one lady had said, even better as a clairvoyant 
than Mrs. Phillipson had been. How could I. 
find out? 

At last I bethought me of the simple expedient 
of asking my hostess who the ladies were. 

" A little fair woman in pale blue?" she said, 
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in answer to my question. " Oh yes, yes, that is 
Lady Summerfield — Countess of Summerfield, 
you know. Dear little woman she is, and he's 
such a brute. Would you like to know her?" 

"Well, I should rather like to know her. 
She's so very pretty." 

I felt myself a bit of a h)rpocrite, but I was 
duly convoyed to Lady Summerfield, who was 
very gracious and very charming, and who pro- 
fessed herself delighted to know me, as she had 
taken great pleasure in my books. Her com- 
panion proved to be. a Mrs. St. Aub)m, and she 
was quite as charming as Lady Summerfield. 

We talked of various matters, such things as 
are usually called " topics of general interest," 
and then I edged the conversation round to the 
subject of clairvoyance. I was astonished to 
find that both ladies rose easily to the bait. 

" Ah, you are interested, too, in clairvoyance, 
Mrs, Bering," said Lady Summerfield. " Now, 
Mrs. St. Aubyn, here, has just been telling me 
about a perfectly new clairvoyant, who is the 
most marvellous creature in the world. Lady 
Violet Power goes to her for everything." 

" How everything?" 
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" Well, if she wants to take a house, for in- 
stance, she wouldn't take it without going to see 
what Mrs. Gibson had to say about it. If she 
wants to have a bit of a flutter on the money- 
market, she goes by what Mrs. Gibson says." 
" She's absolutely her guide, then?" 
" Yes, in everything. Most society women 
have a guide of that kind." 

" Are you going to this Mrs. Gibson?" 
" Oh yes, I shall go to-morrow as soon as I 
am out of bed. I believe in catching them when 
they are fresh, they are always able to tell you so 
much more than when they are jaded. Now, 
one thing I never do— I never go near a clair- 
voyant at a party. It is the fashion to have good 
ladies sitting in tents, or otherwise, telling your 
guests their fortunes and misfortunes, and when 
I give a party, of course I have two or three, 
just to give them an advertisement, poor dears, 
but I never go near them myself. I like to catch 
them in the morning when they are fresh, then 
you get properly told. I shall go to Mrs. Gibson 
to-morrow morning. What clairvoyant do you 
have?" 

"I? Oh, I never had a clairvoyant in my 
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life," I said quickly. " I — ^I have only just 
found out about such things. But I am awfully 
interested." 

"Oh, you are? Well, now, you come and 
lunch with me to-morrow, quite informally. 
My husband's gone off to Norway, salmon fish- 
ing. He's mad on salmon fishing. I believe 
salmon fishing is like charity — it covers a multi- 
tude of sins. I have got my own clairvoyant 
coming, little Mrs. Phillipson. Isn't she a won- 
der, Mrs. St. Aubyn — ^now, isn't she?" 

" Oh, perfectly awful. She tells you every- 
thing that ever you did, and everything that ever 
you wanted to do." 

" But charming !" cried Lady Summerfield. 
" Oh yes, quite charming." 
" Then you'll come, Mrs. Bering?" 
" I should like to come very much." 
Her bright eyes wandered towards the door, 
and she gave a jump as if — ^well, as if she had 
seen a ghost. " Oh, my dear," she said sud- 
denly, turning round, " do you see who that is 
that has just come in?" 

" No, who is it?" said Mrs. St. Aubyn. 
" It's Neuermann, the German psychist." 
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CHAPTER XI 

LOUIS WADHAM 

I LOOKED eagerly up, although I really at that 
time did not know what a psychist was. In the 
doorway was a tall, pale young man, very very 
tall, very very pale; in complexion he was ex- 
cessively fair, probably, as a baby, he had been 
lint-white. He had curious blue eyes, a pale 
blue, and yet they were intense in colour. He 
was fashionably dressed, and had an orchid in 
his button-hole. 

" What does he do?" I asked. 

Lady Summerfield turned round with a sharp 
eager movement that was peculiarly her own. 
*■ Oh, my dear Mrs. Dering, what doesn't Neu- 
ermann do? That's the question to put." 

" But you said he was a psychist." 

" Yes, he is a psychist." 

" And what does a psychist do?" 

" Well, he'll take your glove and he'll tell you 
your heart He'll take your watch and he'll 
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tell you your soul. Be careful what you are 
doing with Neuermann/' 

"How careful?" 

" Because when you put yourself into his 
hands, it's like laying yourself out on a dissect- 
ing table. Don't go near Neuermann if you 
have any secrets to keep. Don't put yourself 
en rapport with NeueAnann while strange peo- 
ple are about. He is not conscious of what he 
says — ^not that he goes into a trance or any- 
thing of that kind ; but he speaks out what he 
feels, and sometimes when a man knows the 
absolute truth about one it's apt to be incon- 
venient." 

I looked at her in astonishment, amazed that 
any woman could so frankly and openly speak 
of herself in that way. 

" Is he professional ?" I asked. 

" Lx)r, yes, dear lady. They are all profes- 
sional. But, all the same, Neuermann is won- 
derful. He'll come and speak to me directly, 
and then I'll introduce him to you; but he'll 
perhaps be a month before he can give you a sit- 
ting. Then he never looks at anybody under 
three guineas." 
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Herr Neuermann did presently make his way 
round to Lady Summerfield's side, and she in- 
troduced him to me with an air which told him 
that he must make much of me. He brought a 
chair near to us and sat down, so that he could 
talk to the three of us. He talked well, with the 
manner of a man of the world and of a person of 
importance. You know, perhaps, what I mean 
by that, and how different the most simple con- 
versation of a man or woman of mark is to the 
ordinary chit-chat that one hears about in 
society. 

Presently Mrs. St. Aubyn began to fidget, and 
then she suddenly got up and moved away. 

" Now, why did she go away?" said Lady 
Summerfield in a wondering tone. 

Herr Neuermann laughed — ^well, did I say 
laughed? I should rather say that he smiled. 

" Mrs. St. Aubyn is unsettled in her mind to- 
day," he said. " Tell her to come and see me — 
that is if you see her again, Lady Summerfield. 
Tell her to come during the course of to-mor- 
row." 

"Very well, I will." 

I was amazed at the tone of calm command 
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with which he sjpoke. I had heard of Lady Sum- 
merfield before — ^she was a great lady, not only 
by marriage but by birth, and I was astonished 
that she could allow herself to be spoken to in 
this tone of command by one whom she must 
have first known professionally. Excepting for 
this, nobody would have imagined for one mo- 
ment that Herr Neuermann was other than an 
ordinary gentleman going to and fro among 
his fellows. 

He talked to us for a long time on various 
matters pertaining to society of general interest. 
Then he suddenly leaned forward and took Lady 
Summerfield's fan out of her hand. 

"That's a very pretty fan. Lady Summer- 
field," he remarked. 

Lady Summerfield flushed up scarlet. " Yes," 
she said, " yes, it is pretty." Then she added, 
half defiantly, " Greville painted it for me." 

"Yes, I know," said Herr Neuermann. 
" Greville paints fans very well." 

The tone was extremely significant. Lady 

Summerfield rose to her feet at once. " I think 

I must be going," she said. " Stay a little while 

and talk to Mrs. Dering about mystic things. 
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She's desperatdy interested. You are, aren't 
you?" 
" I am," I said ; " but I don't think I told you 

SO. 

" Well, you conveyed it Beware of this man ; 
he*s a terrible person/' 

She gave me her hand, but only nodded to the 
'German as she floated away. 

" A charming creature," he said to me as he 
sat down again. 

"Oh yes, very charming; so dainty and so 
winsome. Very clever too, isn't die?" 

" Well, yes, interested in all sorts of out of the 
way subjects. I don't know whether that con- 
stitutes cleverness exactly, but always there 
somehow. Yes, I suppose you would call her 
clever. She's a brilliant woman, and I am 
afraid " 

" What are you afraid of, Herr Neuermann?" 
I asked. 

" Oh, well, I have no right to talk about one 
lady to another. And you yourself, Mrs. 
Dering, you are interested in mystic matters?" 

" I am. I am much interested. I want to 
come and see you one day." 
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" I should be charmed. If you will give me 
your card I will write and make an appointment. 
I am afraid I cannot see you for three weeks or 
more. Life is a rush just now, and I can only 
work so many hours a day. Give me your 
glove." 

I had taken off one glove, and I handed it to 
him. He held it for a moment, looking through 
the wall as it were into eternity. 

" You have made a tremendous mistake some- 
where — somehow," he said dreamily. "You 
are not a widow ?" * 

" Yes, unfortunately I am." 

" Oh ; you don't give me the impression of 
being a widow. You were very much in love 
with your husband, you idolized him. What 
are you trying to do?" 

I felt that it was no use fencing. " I am try- 
ing to communicate with him somehow," I said, 
in a choking voice. 

" Ah, it's not easy. I can't help you to that. 
But come to me, Mrs. Dering. I may help you 
indirectly. I may help you in other ways. You 
are working out your life on a wrong basis 
somehow. I don't see quite clearly to-day, be- 
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cause I am tired. I have been giving sittings 
since nine o'clock this morning, and my vitality 
is absolutely gone." 

" But why do you go to parties? Why don't 
you go out into the country?" 

" Oh, thank you. Going out into the coun- 
try would mean — ^well, an3rthing rather than in- 
creasing my vitality. Coming into a party like 
this and meeting such vital personalities as Lady 
Summerfield and yourself, simply gives me fresh 
life. It's no benefit to me to go and commune 
with the trees and the birdS. I met a woman 
the other day — a charming creature. She told 
me that she loved the smell of earth so much 
that she had no dread of dying and being bur- 
ied. I don't share the feeling; the smell of 
newly-turned earth to me is loathsome. I like 
human beings better than inanimate objects. A 
beautiful woman, full of vitality and nervous 
force, is worth all the diamonds that ever were 
gathered together in Golconda. Won't you come 
and have some tea, or some strawberries, or 
something?" he added, with a change of tone. 
" Come, do. You never ought to neglect your 
poor body ; it is one of the most important bits 
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of knowledge which can come to poor humanity* 
I always hate," he continued, as he skilfully 
piloted the way through the crowd, " I always 
hate people who prate about only caring for the 
soul. We have our souls, but they are very in- 
convenient sometimes; but we have our poor 
bodies, they are always with us, and though we 
may cheat them of their due while they are 
young, for a little while, they very soon resent 
the neglect and they make us pay in the end. 
Now, how old should you think I am, Mrs. 
Deringr* 

" My dear Herr Neuermann," I replied, 
laughing outright, "how should I know?" 
" Well, how old do you think?" 
" Perhaps twenty-five." « 

"Twenty-five? H'm. Well, I shall never 
see thirty-five again. Do you know why I look 
so young? Because, although 1 am always 
taking it out of my vitality, I am always most 
carefully building my vitality up again. By- 
the-bye, did you ever happen to hear of a psy- 
chist called Louis Wadham?" 

" Never. I never really knew what a psychist 
was until this afternoon. Now I don't know 
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what they can do, or what they can't do. I 
shall have to come to you to find that out/' 

"Well, some psychists can do a great deal. 
I heard last night of this Louis Wadham. He 
must be a very wonderful person by all accounts. 
He holds a siance at his rooms every Friday 
night at eight o'clock." 

"And where are his rooms?" 

" His rooms are in — ^now, let me see! I think 
I've got it here. I'll get you some tea and some 
strawberries, and then I'll look it out in my note- 
book." 

I don't know whether a proficiency in occult 
matters tends to make a man more at home in 
the ordinary walks of life, but I certainly never 
saw any man of any age who coaxed his way 
through the mazes of life as this Herr Neuer- 
mann did. He demanded tea in a tone and with 
a manner that was neither more nor less than 
a species of homage to the personality of the 
waitress behind the tea-table. He charmed out 
of another one the finest strawberries and the 
thickest cream, and he settled me at a little 
table in a corner of the dining-room where no 
living being could interrupt our converse. 
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"Louis Wadham," he said — "Louis Wad- 
ham. I have an idea that I put his address 
down in my book one day last week. You see 
I can't go to anything of the kind myself, be- 
cause my magnetism interrupts the magnetism 
of the — ^well, of the other magnet. I want some- 
body of an independent mind to go and see him, 
and tell me how it is all done. He is very cheap ; 
you pay half a crown, and you sit in a huge circle 
and he tells you various things that you want to 
know. I wish you would go to him.*' 

" Why do you want me to go?" I asked. 

"Because you are — forgive me saying it 
and speaking so very plainly— you are not of 
an hysterical nature. An hysterical person — 
I mean a person of hysterical temperament, 
which is not quite the same thing— could be 
made to feel or to wish or to believe an3rthiflg. 
You are not like that at all. You would be very 
hard to convince. You came out of the North 
country, didn't you?'* 

" I did." 

"Well, the North country people are not 
easily taken in ; and North country people have 
a good deal more real magnetism about them 
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than those further south. If you would go and 
see Louis Wadham for me, I could trust every- 
thing that you said of him. Lady Summerfield, 
now, is much more nervous, much more subject 
to hysteria and over-enthusiasm than you are. 
She would probably come back saying that he 
was a most wonderful wizard, the most wonder- 
ful she had ever chanced upon in her life.*' 

" Well, give me his address." 

He took out a very smart notebook bound in 
Russia leather with silver comers, arid initials. 

" Ah, yes, here it is. I'll write it for you on 
one of my cards — ^Louis Wadham, no, Ling- 
field Road, Fulham." 

" Very well, I'll go. Can I go without pre- 
vious warning?" 

" Oh yes." 

" Need I give my own name?" 

"I think it is quite immaterial. You pay 
your half-crown at the door, and you take your 
seat where the attendant person will indicate. 
He will do all the rest." 

" Very well, I'll go. Eight o'clock, you say ?" 

" Yes. You had better be there a few min- 
utes before eight." He bent forward and 
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touched my hand. " Mrs. Bering," he said, " I 
am very grateful to you for doing this." 

" Perhaps I am doing it one for you and two 
for myself." 

" Perhaps. I hope it will be two for your- 
self." 
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CHAPTER XII 

A CHARMED CIRCLE 

Early the next morning I received a telegram 
from Lady Summerfield. 

" Phillipson seedy/' it said. " Put off lunch 
few days. Writing." 

During the afternoon I received a letter from 
Lady Summerfield. 

" My Dear Mrs. Dering/' she said, 

" Believe me, I don't pay myself the bad com- 
pliment of putting off your coming to lunch 
because I imagined that you would not care to 
come unless you met Mrs. Phillipson. I had a 
letter from her this morning saying that she 
was suffering from a bad sore throat and was 
afraid to venture out. By the same post I re- 
ceived a letter from a friend, also ill, entreating 
me to go and see her as soon as possible, and 
to remain the greater part of the day. I am 
just starting to go to her now. As soon as 
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Mrs. PhiUipson is well again I will fix up a day, 
and we will have a great big seance together. 
" Always very sincerely yours, 

"Violet Summerfield/' 

On the Friday night I dined early and went 
off in a cab to Lingfield Road, Fulham. It was 
a decent enough street, a street with long lines 
and no trees to break its monotony. By the 
look of the house it had seen better days. I 
knocked at the door; no notice was taken. I 
rang and knocked again, but not until I had rung 
a second time was my summons answered. 
Then a little boy came to the door. 

" Does Mr. Wadham live here?" I asked. 

" Yes," he replied. 

He was a delicate-looking little boy. I won- 
dered if he was the psychist's child. 

" Can I see him?" I asked. 

I scarcely knew, so strange was I to this kind 
of thing, how to frame my mission. 

" Have you come to attend the siancef" he 
inquired. 

'' Yes." 

" Oh, then, come this way." 
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He led me into a room on the left of the door. 

" You are over early," he remarked. " There 
ain't nobody here yet/' 

" Better early than late," I replied pleasantly. 

" Well, yes, that's what they say at school." 

" Are you Mr. Wadham's own boy?" I asked. 

" Oh no, he lodges with us," was his answer. 
" Mrs. Wadham, she takes the money. She'll 
be down presently." 

I sat down and the boy went out of the room, 
leaving me alone. It was a double room. It 
had been the dining-room originally, but it was 
not furnished as a dining-room then. The whole 
place was very shabby, of that kind of shabbi- 
ness which has begun cheap and without taste. 
There was a terrible yellow muslin round the 
not very large glass over the mantel-shelf in the 
front room. There were some oleographs on 
the walls — ^hideous, dingy, striped walls — ^which 
must have been terrible to live with. There were 
wax flowers under glass shades, some antedi- 
luvian-looking books arranged on a whatnot, 
and terrible family portraits, that were a good 
match in style for the antimacassars that adorned 
every chair. 
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Presently, that is to say, after five minutes 
or so, I heard footsteps, and a person whom I 
imagined to be Mrs. Wadham came into the 
room. At the sight of her my faith in the psy- 
chist was somewhat shaken. She was so funny, 
so restless, so yellow and towzled as to her hair, 
so pink and white as to her complexion. Her 
eyes, which were bluish-grey, were set in heavy 
rings of inky blackness — I might say ink of 
sooty blackness. She wore a great many rings, 
and a chain which reached somewhere below 
her knees and rattled immensely as she walked. 

" You wish to join the circle to-night?" she 
said, in a very uppish kind of manner. 

" If you have no objection — ^that is to say if 
Mr. Wadham has no objection," I replied. 

" Oh, not at all. He likes to have his friends 
introduced." 

" No, I have nobody to introduce me," I said 
quietly. "I heard of the circle which Mr. 
Wadham holds, and I am rather new to this 
kind of thing. I am Tcry anxious to see it." 

" Well, it's half a crown," she said. 

I took out my purse and gave her the coiji 
she had mentioned. 
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^* Where can I sit r I asked. "Anywhere?" 

" No, not anywhere, because those who come 
regularly naturally expect to have the same seats. 
I think you had better sit there by the window." 

I felt rather glad to be near the window, be- 
cause it was not very far from where I imagined 
the siance would take place, and what air there 
was would naturally be for the benefit of those 
who sat nearest to the window. After this 
others began to stream in, evidently most of 
them old patrons of the establishment. The 
circle of chairs, which extended entirely round 
the two rooms, was quickly filled up, and those 
nearest together bent forward into small con- 
fidential groups. Just opposite to me, in the 
bend of the window, was a pathetic-looking 
woman who had come with a friend. She had 
never attended a circle before, and was very 
nervous and very anxious. 

" Do you think we shall see anything?" she 
said. 

" No, you won't see anything in that way," 

said her friend. " I told you so. But really, 

Louis Wadham is the most marvellous creature 

I Ji^ve eyer cpm^ across in my life. It's won- 
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derf ul ! Every time I come he always tells me 
something startling and new. I wouldn't miss 
attending his circle for any money. My hus-- 
band says I am a drivelling idiot and no better, 
but I know when I have got a good thing, and I 
stick to it.'* 

" I don't dare tell my husband," said the pa- 
thetic woman. " He hasn't any sympathy with 
things of this sort. Oh, who's this?" 

^* That is Louis Wadham. Isn't he wonder- 
ful?" 

I looked up naturally in eager anticipation, 
expecting, unreasonably perhaps, yet expecting 
to see another Herr Neuermann come into the 
room. In this I was woefully disappointed. 
Louis Wadham was a small, meagre-looking 
person, with scanty ginger-coloured beard. He 
had round, pot-blue eyes, vague and watery look- 
ing; a weak, pallid face with nondescript feat- 
ures, and a distinctly shambling gait. His ap- 
pearance, however, was hailed with a murmur 
of satisfaction; hands were eagerly held out to 
him, and one dame presented him with a large 
posy of flowers, for which he thanked her in a 
shaking cockney accent, and put them in a vase 
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of water standing ready for their reception on 
the mantel-shelf. Then the door was closed, two 
ladies who had been talking to a group on the 
other side of the room, placed their chairs in 
front of them, and the proceedings of the circle 
began. 

This arrangement left the psychist standing in 
the middle of the room. He walked up and 
down for a minute or so, and then fixed an un- 
fortunate woman, who was evidently in a great 
state of tremor and excitement, with his uncer- 
tain gaze. 

" I see," he said, looking a little to one side of 
her. " I see standing beside you " 

The woman jumped to her feet instantly. 

" Don't be alarmed. I see an old gentleman 
of benevolent aspect. He has a long white 
beard, his eyes are soft and blue, his hair is pure 
white. He has been fair. He has a rather aqui- 
line nose, and he is regarding you with great 
tenderness. It is your father. He wishes you 
well; he thinks tenderly of you, continually of 
you. He would like to help you. I see that you 
have many troubles, which, if your father had 
been living, he would have been able to reduce 
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to nothing, Take heart. He is holding out his 
hand towards you. He will find a way to help 
you sooner or later." 

The woman sank down on her chair trembling 
all over. Then came a chorus from the admiring 
circle : " Isn't he wonderful ?" " Marvellous !" 
" Never heard an3rthing like it in my life !" 

The psychist passed on to a woman seated 
several chairs away from the last subject and 
nearer to me. 

" Give me your glove," he said. 

She took off her glove and gave it to him. 

" Much too new — much too new," he said, 
and almost threw it back to her. 

" Isn't he marvellous?" said a woman on my 
right. 

He passed me by without so much as a look, 
and demanded the glove of the woman who had 
last spoken. 

"Ah! that's better," he said, holding it to 
his brow. "Yes, that's better. You have a 
secret trouble; you are not appreciated by your 
own family. Never mind. Take heart. There 
is a great change coming into your life." 

" Will it be soon?" she asked eagerly, 
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** It will not be very long now. It will be a 
charge and an uprise. I should say before you 
have worn this pair of gloves out." 

Then he dropped the glove in her lap and con- 
tinued on his peregrination. 

" I have only had this pair of gloves a week," 
said the young wotpan excitedly. " Yours must 
be quite new." She bent over me and spoke to 
the last subject. 

" No, I have worn mine every day for a 
month," was the matter-of-fact reply. 

" Ah, well, it shows. Some people's vitality 
enters into their belongings more quickly than 
others. He's marvellous! He finds out every- 
thing. He's quite right in what he said about 
me." 

Louis Wadham then took up his position in 
front of a lady who was wearing a long gold 
chain. 

" Give me your chain," he said authorita- 
tively. 

The lady did so. 

" Ah i" — ^he passed it through his hands and 
held it against his forehead — " Ah, now I have 
got at something. You are a widow. You have 
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lost your husband — ^hc is quite near to you ^" 

The lady looked round with a jump. " Oh yes! 
quite near to you. He is smiling at you most 
sweetly. I see also a little child, a little golden- 
haired, toddling child. Your husband is holding 
it by the hand — your husband and the child you 
lost. Don't be in despair. You will see them 
again before — ^before long. I mean compara- 
tively speaking. Your husband left you a good 
deal of money. I think you will have more 
money yet from his family. It is a great satis- 
faction to him that you have not married again, 
because he keeps beckoning to you and smiling 
at you, and pointing to the child. It is very hard 
that he cannot show himself to you. I am now 
going to materialize your husband in my own 
person." 

There was a sharp hiss of quick-drawn breath 
which went from end to end of the dingy room. 
The psychist stood back so that the full light fell 
upon him. His eyes were fixed upon the spot 
near to the lady which he had indicated as that 
on which her husband was standing. 

" Look at me," said Louis Wadham, " look at 
me well, every one of you. This lady's husband 
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was a very tall man; I am going to grow to his 
stature." 

He thereupon began to puff and blow until a 
ribald thought came into my mind of the frog 
that tried to swell itself into an ox. He cer- 
tainly did look larger, fatter, stouter, more 
sturdy of build. 

" See !" he said, " your husband's features are 
coming out in mine." 

He had a full fair beard, and a rather full face 
with red lips and prominent eyes. 

" My beard is growing — I can feel it. LookT* 

We all did look. I for my part could see no 
difference in him. He puffed out his cheeks and 
he glared with his eyes, but I could not see that 
he was very much different from what he had 
been before. As I did not know the husband of 
the poor lady with the golden chain, I was not, 
of course, in a position to say whether he resem- 
bled him or not. 

" See ! I am growing," he said. " I am 
changing every instant. I have never had such 
a materialization before. Look at me well. 
Madam, do you not recognize in me your hus- 
band?" 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A TERRIBLE COMMOTION 

" Madam," said Louis Wadham, " do you not 
recognize in me your husband?" 

He looked hard at the lady who possessed the 
golden chain, and then gave a triumphant glance 
round the company. The silence was positively 
ghastly; one could feel it — *' Do you not recog- 
nize your husband in me?" 

The lady, who was staring at him with a 
fascinated gaze, slowly shook her head. 

** No," she said, ** I do not. I am very sorry." 

" But look at me. Can you not all of you see 
the change?" 

"Yes, yes, it is marvellous," cried several 
voices. " Marvellous I Wonderful I" 

" Perhaps some of you know this lady. Per- 
haps you knew her husband. His spirit is 
moving in me at this moment, working in me, 
working for good." 

" The spirit of my husband ?" said the lady. 
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" Yes, Madam, the spirit of your husband/' 

" I am sorry," she said. 

She looked very much frightened, her hands 
were trembling, and her under-lip shook omi- 
nously. 

" I — I think I will go home," she stammered. 

There was a regular chorus from different 
parts of the room. "Oh no, no!" "Don't 
break up the circle ; that would be most unkind 
to all of us I" "A drink of water, Mr. Wad- 
ham. Let me give the lady a drink of water." 

For a moment she continued to stare at him 
with fascinated gaze. " I want no water," she 
said at last. ^' I — ^I am very sorry, but need I 
say anything?" 

" Yes 1 Yes !" cried several voices. 

I noticed that the psychist did not join in the 
cry. 

* ■ I — I — ^my husband — ^my husband is alive. 
He isn't at all like you say. He is a clean- 
shaven man, and very dark. And I — I never 
had a child." 

" Then it must have been the spirit of your 
brother." 

"I never had a brother," she said, looking 
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round wretchedly, " and I don't know anybody 
in the least like the man ytJu describe. And you 
said positively it was my husband. I am aw- 
fully sorry. I— I dare say this is very disagree- 
able to you." 

" Not at all," said the psychist, " not at all 
It is probably the spirit of your second husband." 

" Marvellous ! Wonderful r came the chorus 
from various parts of the room ; and the creat- 
ure on one side of me clasped her hands and 
gaped up at the miserable little psychist in an at- 
titude of complete adoration. 

"I cannot," said the psychist, in a tone of 
grave reproach, " I cannot youch for the identity 
of any of the phenomena which present them- 
selves to me. I can only tell you what I see, 
and you must take it or leave it. You must make 
the best of it or the worst of it. You all saw the 
extraordinary change in my personality." 

" All of us !" cried three or four voices. 

" If this lady, as she says, has a husband who 
is dark and clean shaven, then she will lose 
him " 

"No!" cried the lady, "no!" 

" I repeat," said the psychist firmly, " you will 
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lose him, and before long. Possibly the man 
with the full fair beard, whom I so much re- 
sembled in my change, possibly he is your second 
husband — ^possibly he is a widower with a little 
child. I cannot say. You must interpret my 
visions for yourself." 

He restored the chain into her trembling: 
hands and passed on to another lady a few seats 
lower down. The unfortunate woman with the 
clean-shaven husband, who was dark, looked the 
picture of abject misery. I never was so sorry 
for anybody in my life. If she had been de- 
tected in stealing out of the pocket of her nearest 
neighbour, she could not have looked more pro- 
foundly guilty than she did. The apostle of the 
occult, on the contrary, passed on with an air of 
distinct injury. 

" Now here's a subject that never fails me,'* 
he said, stopping before a cadaverous looking 
person with a rapt expression. " You are in 
very sympathetic mood to-night, Mrs. Clarke," 
he said in a curious wooing kind of voice. 

" I am always sympathetic to you, Mr. Wad- 
ham," she replied. 

" Yes, yes — ^always. My dear good kind 
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friend, of your wonderful vitality you pour out 
to those who are not so blessed in force as your- 
self. To me, even, it is the same; I am con- 
scious in one moment whether you are in the 
room or not." 

"Is any one near me to-night?" 

" Yes, he is there. He is waiting, waiting — 
always waiting for you. And he has a message 
to give to you to-night." 

" Oh, a message !" she cried. " Give it to me, 
Mr. Wadham, give it to me." 

*' I will. He bids you take heed. You will, 
before many days, have help from a friend to 
whom you did a good turn years ago. Can you 
think of such a one ?" 

" Oh yes, yes; indeed yes." 

" This friend is about to pass over. He will 
leave you money. If he does not leave it to you 
by will, he will take care that you receive it." 

"Oh!" Her tone was dashed. "Yes?" she 
faltered. There was distinct inquiry in the 
word. 

The master continued. "Henry does not 
wish to materialize to-night. He thinks it is 
not so good for you as to patiently wait the ful- 
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filment of events. I am to tell you that, hard as 
waiting is, you must be brave and patient. 
Heaviness may endure' for a while, but joy 
Cometh in the morning." 

He passed on to yet another subject, and the 
chorus again rang forth — " Marvellous ! Won- 
derful 1 Supernatural 1 So gifted! Marvel- 
lous 1" With one assertion of " I wouldn't miss 
a'circle for all that I am worth!" 

By this time I had fully satisfied my own 
mind that Mr. Louis Wadham was simply a 
fraud and humbug. The silly creatures who 
regularly attended his circle were so thoroughly 
under his influence that, no matter what he said, 
they made it fit to their own wishes. When he 
was proved absolutely wrong, as in the case of 
the lady with the golden chain, truth was treated 
as a form of insult, and was evidently extremely 
inconvenient, but it did the master no harm. 
His followers were determined to believe in him, 
no matter how strong the evidence might be 
against him. 

Suddenly the master, after walking up and 
down the room once or twice, made what I 
might call a bee-line for me. 
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" You came here to-night," he said, " to seek 
comfort — I feel it." I wondered that he had 
not. felt It before, wheri he passed close to me. 
" Give me something belonging to you." 

" My gloves are new," I replied. " Will this 
chain do?" 

I felt that it was a sacrilege to offer him the 
little chain which I wore around my neck, but 
I was anxious to know the truth, and as he said 
the chain would do, I unclasped it and gave it 
into his hands. There was a little charm hang- 
ing to it, a charm set with diamonds, a foolish 
little thing which Niel had bought for me in the 
early days of our honeymoon. 1 put it round 
my neck then, and I had worn it ever since. 

I shivered involuntarily as his fingers touched 
mine. 

" This was a love token," he said, staring at 
me with his pot-blue eyes. 

I did not answer. I was determined he should 
get no help out of me, as he had easily done out 
of all the silly women who had so belauded him. 

" Yes, it was a love token," he said, holding 
it against his forehead, " I feel it — it is borne 
in upon me. The lover who gave it should re- 
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turn. He has wandered away to other loves, 
but his heart is really yours all the time. I see 
a marriage for you — a happy marriage. Take 
heart. As I said to somebody just now, it is 
hard to wait, but in your case it is worth wait- 
ing for. Your lover was a German." 

I smiled, determined to give him no help. 

The chorus broke forth again — " Marvellous ! 
Wonderful! How can he know these things?" 

" He was a man of my height and build, very 
gentle, scientific— certainly scientific. He wears 
glasses. He is standing by you now." 

" But he is alive?" I asked. 

" Certainly he is alive." 

" You can't tell me where he is, I suppose?" 

" Not here ; it would take too long. I could 
tell you privately. I could give you every detail, 
I could follow every movement of his life from 
the very beginning to the very end, but it would 
take time. You can write to me about that if 
you like. You see, this lady recognizes the giver 
of the token and the charm." 

Again the chorus broke forth — " Wonderful 1 
Marvellous! Perfect stranger! Never been 
here before!" 
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" Excuse me, Mr. Wadham,^ I said, in cold, 
cutting accents, " but I have not said one word 
which acknowledges that I recognize the per- 
son of whom you speak. You say that I am 
going to be married, that the man who gave me 
that chain and charm loved and rode away." 

" It is clearly marked^ clearly indicated," he 
replied. 

" It may be, but that chain was given me by 
my husband soon after I was married. There 
have been no others. My husband is dead!" 

Again the psychist assumed the haughty look 
with which he had treated the poor lady with 
the chain opposite to me. " I cannot answer for 
the phenomena; they must be interpreted by 
those to whom they are shown/* he said haught- 
ily. 

" But you said that the chain was given to 
me by a German, a fair man, a tnan who had 
loved and ridden away and would come back 
again," I said pitilessly. "To this lady here 
you described an old gentleman who might have 
been her father, or her uncle, or her grandfather, 
or her father-in-law, and if he came for her 

you " 
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" I can*t have my work interrupted," he ex- 
claimed. "I have certain work to do, and a 
duty to others who attend the circle." 

" Not at all," I replied firmly. " You have 
made a positive statement to me and you are 
absolutely wrong. You are neither more nor 
less than a fraud, Mr. Louis Wadham. I am 
sorry to speak so plainly, but I am more sorry 
for all these deluded women who have let you 
gull them into believing that you have wonderful 
gifts." 

" Pay back this lady her money," he cried, in 
a furious voice. 

" No, I will not take my money; but I will 
denounce you for a fraud, for a make-believe, 
one who pretends to a power which he in no 
wise possesses. You were absolutely wrong 
with this lady here with the chain." 

"Turn her out!" cried a voice — "turn her 
out!" 

" You shall not turn me out. If you touch 
me, I will call the police upon you. I have paid 
for my presence here; I have a right to remain 
until this sitting is ended. This lady will sup- 
port me. We are two; we have never seen 
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each other before. Some of you," I went on, 
addressing the excited women, who had started 
from their chairs and were crowding round us 
— " some of you have openly said here to-night 
that your husbands think you idiots to be here 
at all. Will you go home and tell your husbands 
what you have heard ? Will you go home and 
say that two of those who have come for infor- 
mation have been grossly cheated? You will 
stand by me, Madam?" I looked across at the 
woman whose golden chain glittered in the un- 
certain light 

" Indeed, I will," she said. " I think you are 
a brave woman. For my own part, I — I am 
frightened to death." 

" There is nothing to be afraid of," I said, 
very scornfully. This man here is afraid of us. 
We have nothing to fear. With him it is differ- 
ent His whole nefarious, dishonest, shameful, 
and shameless practising upon the credulity 
of foolish people is hanging now in the balance. 
Somebody said just now ' Turn her out I' Let 
that somebody venture to lay a single finger 
upon me I" 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE DUKE OF OXFORD 

I LOOKED all round the dingy room which 
called Louis Wadham master. 

"Somebody said just now 'Turn her out!' 
Let that somebody venture to lay so much as 
a single finger upon me !" 

I need hardly say that not a soul moved. The 
psychist himself stood, trembling and white, in 
the middle of the excited group. I was defiant, 
and with all my moral bristles out on end. 

" Where is that somebody?" I asked. 

Even to myself my voice sounded as pride 
personified. Not a soul stirred. 

" Mr. Louis Wadham," I said sharply, " you 
are a cheat and a fraud and a thief, because you 
take money for something that you cannot do, 
and you know that you cannot do it. You prac- 
tise upon the credulity of these silly, foolish, 
hysterical women. Why don't you get work to 
do?" I cried. "Why don't you go on quill- 
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driving, or pushing a plane in front of you, or 
any other honest work? There may be psy- 
chists who can read the invisible writing; you 
are not one of them»" 

" You dare to say this to me !" he exclaimed. 

" Darel I? I am an honest woman — I am 
what I am— not pretending to be something that 
I am not. You cheat I You thief T 

" How dare you answer mel I will pay you 
back your money," he exclaimed. He was al- 
most frothing at the mouth in his anger and 
rage; but anger and rage were impotent. 

" Come," I said, " go on with your — work, 
as you call it. Tell these ladies of the husbands 
who do not exist, of the fathers who are not 
dead, of the children they have never borne. 
Why don't you continue your — ^work. Come, 
we wait for you. Sir. With such a gift as yours, 
it should not be difficult to go on, even in the 
face of dissatisfaction and opposition." 

" Madam," said Louis Wadham, " I insist 
upon it that you leave my room f 

"Sir, I shall leave your room when the siance, 
or the circle, is finished — ^not before. Come, 
ladies, resume your seats. Let us see what 
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this double-sighted gentleman can tell us fur- 
then" 

They were poor, silly, weak, feeble creatures. 
One by one they seated themselves until the 
psychist was left alone in the circle. I should 
have pitied him if I had not been so filled with 
contempt. His miserable little person seemed to 
have shrunk, his face was pallid, his eyes were 
set, staring, and the perspiration stood out in 
great beads upon his anxious brow. But, with 
a tremendous effort, he made the roimd of the 
circle. 

Then he stopped before a woman who sat near 
the door. 

"Letters of blood I" he said— " letters of 
blood written across your brow. Oh, you know 
what I mean — ^letters of shame. Turn back 
from your evil ways. Go back to the home you 
have desecrated, the husband you have deceived, 
and the children you have dishonoured, or the 
letters of blood which I see will be evident to 
the whole world !" 

It was plain that the shot told. Possibly, he 
knew his subject; at all events, the woman 
shrank back cowering, and hid her face in her 
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hands with a choking cry. A thrill, which was 
plainly perceptible, ran round the circle. The 
psychist look proudly round. 

"I have been accused to-night," he said, in 
trembling, indignant tones, " of being a cheat 
and a thief. I have been taunted by this — ^this 
lady" — ^the scorn with which he uttered the 
word of qualification is quite beyond my power 
to express — " to continue my work, as she sneer- 
ingly called it. Well, I have continued my 
work. Left to myself — ^left to follow out my 
ideas without interruption or without insult, I 
would have spared this poor soul, because it is 
not my habit in public to tell all the disagreeable 
things that come to me through my miraculous 
gift; but in self-defence one must sometimes 
strike " 

" Even a woman !" I put in. " To protect 
yourself, you would expose a woman to shame. 
Indeed, Sir, you use a heavy weapon to defend 
so poor a thing!" 

After all, the women who sat around the cir- 
cle, silly and hysterical though they might be, 
had still some sense of what was due to one- of 
themselves. 
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" It is a shame to give her away — a shame I" 
cried several voices. 

" I was justified. In self-defence one may 
even take life," cried Louis Wadham, trying 
to draw himself up and look very tall. 

At this moment the poor soul, who had been 
hiding her face in her hands, suddenly rose. She 
was very tall, very slight, and had an anxious, 
almost wolfish, look upon her still refined and 
lovely face. 

" I don't know who this lady is," she said, 
and the voice was as cultured, as characteristic of 
good breeding as my own — " I don't know who 
this lady is, but she is a brave woman. It takes 
no small amount of courage to stand out and 
denounce a man whom silly women cling to in 
the hope of fresh excitement or a new sensa- 
tion. She is not only brave, but she is right. 
She has; the truth behind her. This man is a 
fraud — ^he is a cheat. He knows me and my 
story. I have been here several times lately, 
and I came, as, perhaps, other broken-hearted 
women have come, that I might try to find 
some gleam of hope along a path which looks 
all black as night. I say this man knows me. 
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He hasn't betrayed me before, and I think it 
was cruel to betray me now. My heart went 
out to this lady when she said ' Even a woman !' 
It is a dastardly thing to strike a woman, and 
to strike her when she has no chance of retalia- 
tion. But I have* I^ook at me well — ^I was 
once the Duchess of Oxford." 

Another sharp thrill went round the circle. 

** You all — every one of you," she continued, 
** know my story. Some of you may believe 
me to be as bad and as guilty a woman as the 
law has declared me; but I do not believe that 
there are not one or two here who will believe 
me when I say that I was wronged and that I 
am wholly innocent. I am rightly punished for 
coming to such a place as this. I came because. 
I long to see my little children again. I would 
go through fire and water— almost through deg- 
radation— ^just to have them for ten minutes 
to myself, else I should not have been here. I 
came unknown to any one but Louis Wadham; 
I came in hope of some little comfort; I go 
away as many another poor woman has gone 
before me after such a search — ^my heart a little 
more bruised, my spirit a little more broken." 
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By this time at least half a dozen women were 
sobbing violently. I got up and went across 
the room to her. 

"I, for one," I said, "believe in you abso- 
lutely. There is no guilt in your face, no g^ilt 
in your voice. Come, let us leave this den of 
cheatery.'' 

" The circle is closed ! The sitting is over !" 
shouted Louis Wadham in a tone of fury. 
"Those who are not satisfied can have their 
money back at the door. My wife will pay any- 
body who is not satisfied, especially these two 
women here who call themselves ladies." 

I took no notice of him. The lady who had 
once been Duchess of Oxford and I were still- 
standing in the centre of the group. 

" I am going now," I said, speaking generally. 
" The whole show has been thoroughly exposed. 
Even you, who are the greatest devotees of this 
man, must admit that he has made a very poor 
case for himself this evening, that he has come 
out of the exposure very very badly." 

I took my trembling companion by the arm 
and walked towards the door. 
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" You will take your money back/' said the 
psychist's wife spitefully. 
, I simply glanced at her. I am certain that 
during my whole life I had never looked with 
such scorn at anybody before. She fairly 
quailed beneath my gaze. Then we walked out 
of the house and into the soft summer night. 
We could still hear the babel of voices behind us. 
I put my arm through my companion's. I felt 
that she was trembling violently, and all at once 
she staggered up against the railings and began 
to cry bitterly. 

" Come, don't cry," I said. " Keep up until 
we get into the main road. Don't let yourself 
go. It won't do for all these wretched women to 
see that you are as much wounded as you are. 
Where do you live ?" 

" I have a flat in Merryfield Gardens," she re- 
plied. " I live there because — ^because I can keep 
myself to myself so much better than if I have a 
house. Please don't think me too stupid and silly 
to behave like this, but it was so unexpected." 

Then she broke down and began to weep 
again. 

" Of course it was unexpected," I said, " it 
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was horrible! But do keep up until we get 
quite away. Here, cab !— cab !" 

A cab that was passing drew up at the kerb, 
and I made my companion get into it. She 
leaned back with a sigh of relief. 

"What a fool I have been," she said, "to 
come down to such a place as this. I might have 
known something dreadful would come of it." 

" Never mind. It will all be over and forgot- 
ten." 

" Oh yes. But I was idiot enough to say who 
I was. If I had just gone away and let all those 
wretched people think that I was just what he 
said, what would it have mattered? What 
would it have mattered whether they thought 
me what he said, or what I am, or what the law 
has made me? I was betrayed into speakings I 
was betrayed into telling my name, like the 
idiot I am." 

" But you didn't tell your name. What you 
said was, ' I was once the Duchess of Oxford.' " 

"Heaven is merciful, and did preserve me 
from the crowning piece of folly it would have 
been to tell the name under which I am known 
now." 
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" But why are you not Duchess of Oxford 
still?" 

" I suppose I might as well call myself that 
as anything else. Legally, I suppose I still am 
and shall be, unless I were to marry again, which 
is impossible. But I have never called myself 
so since the dreadful day when I went out of the 
Court branded." 

" And what do you call yourself?" 

" I call myself Mrs. Egerton. It is my name. 
The family name of the Oxfords is Egerton- 
Curzon. I had no wish to bear my husband's 
title any more. I had no wish to be known to 
my children, that they should say, * Who is this 
Duchess of Oxford?' So I dropped the title 
and I called myself plain Mrs. Egerton." 

" Well, very few people there know anjrthing 
a;bout it. They knew there had been some sort 
of a cause cilibre, but then, that is nothing. 
Those people are not such as would appreciate 
any of the interests of our world. I wouldn't 
worry about it ; it isn't worth thinking of. Try 
not to think about it at all. This psychist man 
will never tell a soul that you went near his 
place, he will never mention the incident again. 
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Ten chances to one he is still haranguing those 
foolish women and telling them that the greatest 
kindness to him will be in silence; and ten 
chances to one they will all go home prating 
together, and telling each other how marvellous 
and wonderful he is, what a creation — ^what a 
God-sent animal 1 Now, here we are at Merry- 
field Gardens. I live in the next block to you. 
You will come and see me sometimes, won't 
you ? Though I haven't even told you my name. 
I am a widow; my name is Bering. My hus- 
band was" — I could not help faltering a little 
over the words — " my husband was in the Navy. 
He was lost at sea not very long ago." 

" I don't like to ask you to come to see me," 
she said simply. 

"Oh, what nonsense! We are two lonely 
women. We may help each other a great deal. 
I should love to come and see you if you will 
let me." 

" If I will let youl" she echoed. " Oh, dear 
lady. But will you not send the cab away and 
come in now?" 

" If you like. For half an hour." 

"Dol" 
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She jumped down on to the pavement, and, 
turning, held out her hand for me. I was on the 
point of stepping out of the cab when a tall fair 
man passed by. He gave a start as he saw my 
companion, and, turning, gazed straight at me. 
Then, squaring his shoulders and throwing his 
head back, he walked quickly on. 

" That was my husband I" she whispered. 

"What! The Duke of Oxford?" I ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes. My husband r' 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE HOUSE ON THE LEFT-HAND SmE 

A FEW days after this I went off in search of 
Mrs. Gibson, the lady of whom I had first heard 
Lady Summerfield and her friend talking. I 
found the house without any difficulty, a nice 
little South Kensington villa in a road lined on 
either side with green trees. 

The maid asked me to come in. " I suppose," 
she said, " you have come to see Madam profes- 
sionally?" 

" Yes, I will give you my card. I was told 
about Mrs. Gibson by the Countess of Summer- 
field." 

" Oh, that's all right. Your card is not neces- 
sary; Madam would rather not have it." 

She showed me into a little morning-room, 
nicely and daintily furnished, and looking out 
upon a bit of green garden. On a small Moorish 
cushion lay a dark blue velvet cushion or pad; 
across its rich surface was embroidered in 
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coloured silks the word " Eugenie." On this 
were lying a large magnifying glass in a silver 
frame, and a pearl and silver stylus. 

In a very short time, but a few seconds it 
seemed to me, Mrs. Gibson entered the room. 

"You are a friend of Lady Summerfield's ?" 
she said. " I am very pleased to see you. Do 
you wish me to read your hand ?" 

" If you will. I really came thinking I should 
have to make some appointment for another 
day." 

" Well, usually I am kept pretty well occupied. 
This morning, however, I happen to have my 
time free until eleven o'clock — ^that is an hour 
and five minutes. My fee is two guineas." 

I opened my purse and laid the money on the 
table. Then I began to take off my grey suede 
gloves. 

" There is my hand," I said. 

" 1*11 have both your hands, please. I don't 
know your name, and I would rather not know 
it until the end of the interview." 

She looked at both my hands carefully, then 
took up the silver magnifying glass and exam- 
ined them closely through t}iat. 
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*' You have a very curious history," she said, 
"you have been divorced from your husband, 
and yet you never had a wrong word with him 
in your life. How very strange!" I gave a 
jump which almost upset glass, stylus, cushion, 
and lady. " Don't tell me anything," she said. 
" I wish you hadn't started like that, because I 
don't know that I am exactly right. You have 
a very puzzling hand — ^yes, one love in your life, 
one love — one only. It lasts from the beginning 
to the very end ; it dominates your own career, 
your entire nature. Love, love, it is the domi- 
nating key-note of your whole being. There's 
no other woman, and yet you are divorced, sepa- 
rated, parted, parted for ever until you meet 
again." 

" But shall we meet again?" I know that my 
voice was desperately anxious, my very soul, 
my heart, seemed to stand still within me. 
" Shall we meet again, Mrs. Gibson?" 

" Yes, you will meet again, sooner than you 
think, and then all differences — ^no, that is not 
the right word, there are no differences, but 
all this cruel parting that has bent you, made you 
old before your time, will be put on one side and 
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never thought of again, excepting with a feeling 
of pity, each for the other and each for your- 
selves. You will have other lovers — lots of 
them — for you are young and pretty. There is 
only one of any great note — only one. He is a 
man of very high rank, very high rank indeed, 
extremely rich, and he will ask you to marry 
him, not because he loves you, but because he 
respects you, because he feels that he can trust 
you." 

" I shall not take him." 

" No, you will not take him. You are too 
firmly wedded to the memory of the husband 
from whom you are parted. Poor little lady, 
what a break to a happy heaven upon earth. 
You have lost your little child ; if I mistake not 
it died before it was bom. There is one ques- 
tion I must ask, I always ask it because I don't 
pretend to be any judge of ages. How old are 
you?" 

" I am twenty-three." 

*'Yes, I thought so. Well, see" — ^pointing 

with the pearl end of the stylus — " you are just 

here. You see? Some eighteen months ago 

came this terrible break between yourself and 
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your husband. He is on the other side of the 
world ; it will be years before you see him again. 
But you will see him again: you will be re- 
united. So curious there should be divorce 
where there is no sign of personal trouble. I 
cannot understand it. The next remarkable in- 
cident in your life is this lover of yours, this 
lover who will not love you and yet who will be 
anxious, eager that you should marry him. He 
is noble, he may be a prince or a duke." 

" Oh, nonsense 1" 

" There is no nonsense in what I tell you. I 
read your hand as an open book ; to me it is no 
more difficult than reading a newspaper. If 
you don't believe in my power, in my art, I 
would rather not finish the reading. I hate to 
take a sceptic.'* 

** I am not a sceptic, Madam," I replied, " be- 
lieve me, but I am absolutely sincere. It is only 
that I am not in the way of very nobly born men 
and women, although it was Lady Summerfield 
who sent me here. Tell me all — ^I won't inter- 
rupt you again." 

" This man," she went on, " I don't think you 
have met yet, but you will meet him very soon. 
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He, like yourself, has a heart that is dead — dead 
and bound up in the memory of one whom he 
has lost. He will ask you to marry him, and, 
partly for your sake and partly for his own, 
don't do it. His fate leaves yours after the con- 
tact of a few months; you remain his friend, 
but nothing more. It seems to me that you are 
well off, that you have always been very well off, 
amply provided with this world's goods, and 
yet you work hard. By your hand you should 
be a writer, you have the marks of the writer 
very plainly expressed. You are yourself more 
than a little clairvoyant; your temperament is 
nervous, sanguine, subject to great heights of 
bliss and to depths of depression. In most 
things your head rules your heart. It is only 
•where the great passions touch you that your 
heart stands out foremost. This is lucky for 
you, with your excessive enthusiasm, because it 
help^ you to keep all risky impressions and de- 
sires in careful check. I said just now that you 
were well off; you will be better off still, because 
before very long you will lose a relative, possibly 
your mother, and she will leave you all that she 
has. Then comes the incident of the lover. You 
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will rise to distinction and fame by your own 
efforts. Within two years from now you will 
be one of the best known women in England. 
Let me give you a word of strongest advice — 
don't let yourself fret and repine. There is a 
certain amount of time to be got over; but time, 
without any effort on your part, will bring about 
the fulfilment of your dearest desires. If you 
should take care in any way of your health it 
should be in the direction of nerves and over- 
work; nervous exhaustion is your deadliest 
enemy. Be careful how you tax your nervous 
strength. Don't let yourself run after new ways 
and strange ideas — ^at least, be very moderate 
what you do in that direction." 

" But you say that I shall meet my husband 
again?" 

" Yes." 

" Could you give me a date?" 

" Let me see." She took up the glass again. 
" You are three and twenty. Within three 
years from now." 

" How long a life have I ?" 

" Oh, long — ^very long. You will live to be 
old, with your children aroimd you. And you 
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will die peacefully and calmly, with your mind 
as clear as it is to-day." 

" And you are sure that I shall meet my hus- 
band again?" 

" I am sure of that. I see long life — ^yes, 
you will live long. The shadows which over- 
hang your life now will absolutely pass away. 
There is no doubt about this; I am absolutely 
certain of it. You have everything that a 
woman needs to make her happy " 

" No, no. Madam, I have not that." 

" No, not now ; but in your future there is 
every single thing that any woman could need, 
even a woman as intellectual and mystic as 
yourself— everything that she can need to make 
her happy. Believe this. Don't go away, even 
if I seem to you absolutely wrong,— don't go 
away and feel ' Madam Gibson was quite wrong 
with me. She told me things that are not true, 
I don't understand them, therefore I don't be- 
lieve anything that she told me.' Before five 
years are over you will have come back to me, 
and you will tell me that every single thing I 
have told you has come true." 

" If it has done, I will come." 
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" I can tell you nothing more to-day. I have 
no more power." 

" Have I exhausted you so much?" 

" Not at all. It IS only that I never make it 
up. If I have an impression of more, I give 
more; if I have an impression of nothing, I give 
nothing. No clairvoyant or palmist, who does 
justice to herself, ever reads a hand in any other 
way." 

" I should like to have learned something of 
my children." 

" You have none at present. Your line only 
carries the mark of the one who died before 
he was born; the others are mere indications, 
but they are there — several of them. Every day 
they will grow more and more. Come to me 
in six months' time, and I will tell you how your 
hand has developed, how your lines have formed 
themselves. For the rest, I have finished; my 
power over you is at an end." 

I stood up and drew on my gloves. " Thank 
you," I said, " I will think it all over, and in 
six months' time I will come again." 

She asked me no questions as to whether I 
was satisfied or not, or sought to know my name, 
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or otherwise get information out of me. I 
shook hands with her and bade her good-bye. 

I walked quickly back home and went straight 
to my own den. There I sat until lunch time, 
thinking over what this woman had told me — 
how preposterous it all was. I could not help 
being impressed by the firm and extraordinary 
belief that she had in herself, and yet how pre- 
posterous it all was. I might have told her how 
initially wrong she had been, and yet it seemed 
to me that while I was in her house I was under 
a sort of mystic spell, and could not say to her, 
" My dear woman, you are wrong. What you 
take for divorce is widowhood." And yet she 
had been right in most thingfs. She was right 
about my love for my husband, right that we had 
never had a word, that we were parted, that my 
child had been bom dead, that I was a writer, 
that I should probably have money from my 
mother, and before long, even that I might have 
lovers in the time to come; but that my ruined 
life could ever be made whole again ! Oh, what 
did it matter if all the little details were right 
when in the one great fact she was wrong? 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A STRANGE VISION 

That afternoon Lady Summerfield came to 
call upon me. She came in about five o'clock 
and stayed for nearly an hour chatting with 
me. 

" My husband/* she remarked, in the course 
of the visit, " is dead against all my occult 
tastes. Of course you know he's come of a 
different race to myself — ^he's a pure John Bull, 
you know, a big and splendid person that you 
would buy by the stone, a great credit to his 
ancestral acres, and his ancestors too, very 
correct, very straight, very dull. Dear? Oh, 
yes, why Tm quite fond of him — admirable hus- 
band, excellent father, model son ; rides straight 
across country, first-rate shot, good rod, red 
face, loud voice, believes himself to be God's 
elect, and all the rest of it. You know the 
kind of person — seventeenth holder of the title 
— and has an idea that God Almighty ought to 
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be very much obliged by his condescending to 
go to church every Sunday morning and regu- 
larly going to sleep during the sermon. No 
notion, my dear, that the poor parson might be 
offended by his snoring, not a bit of it. He's 
just the kind of person who, a couple of hundred 
years ago, would have burnt my dear little Mrs. 
Gibson at the stake for witchcraft, and gone 
to church and said his prayers with an extra 
gusto, feeling that he had done the Almighty 
quite a good turn by sending such a creature to 
the flames a few years before her time. They are 
very useful, such people — in my way I'm quite 
fond of him — ^but they are terribly backward 
in everything. That is why I am a Democrat 
myself. My husband thinks my duty as Coun- 
tess of Summerfield is to open my drawing-room 
to all the dingy politicians who choose to call 
themselves Conservatives, and make what he 
is pleased to call a * salon.' I never went to a 
political party yet," the little lady remarked, 
holding her two little white hands together and 
contemplating her rings with dreamy eyes, " at 
which I was not bored beyond expression, A 
political party" — ^I believe she loved the sound 
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of her own voice — " a political party is always 
a scrapped-up party. I don't say that now and 
then the Duchess of Ormonde doesn't give a 
political party that — well, that all the rest of 
society wouldn't give its ears to be invited to; 
but then that is not the common or garden po- 
litical party, not a bit of it. So when my good 
lord desired me to start a salon by way of fur- 
thering the ends of the party, I stoutly, if quite 
respectfully, declined to mix myself up with any 
show of the sort. As it is I don't profess to 
entertain very much. I give a few very swagger 
dinners during the season, and when my daugh- 
ter comes out, which won't be for ten years yet, 
I shall give balls and little dances and .things 
of that kind, which all girls ought to have while 
they are young, and while they can enjoy them 
thoroughly. But, apart from duty, I consider 
that my little parties are the most perfect of 
any parties in London. I make a rule that I 
ask nobody to what I call my ' lion' parties ex- 
cept interesting people — I don't care whether 
they've come out of the gutter or the palace, I 
don't care anything except for personal interest, 
consequently everybody ^frho comes to my house 
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feels that he or she has been asked for purely 
personal reasons and simply because they are 
wanted, and for nothing else at all; therefore 
everybody comes feeling thoroughly welcome, 
everybody knows everybody else is worth meet- 
ings and everything goes — ^like steam. Lord 
Summerfield never shows at my interesting par- 
ties," she went on, with a reflective air. 

I laughed outright. 

" I am going to have a little evening, a little 
quiet evening, on the tenth of next month," 
she went on. " I want you to keep the date. 
You shall have a card in due course. I never 
give very long notice." 

" I'll come with pleasure." 

" Then Til introduce all sorts of nice people 
to you. You don't know half the people you 
ought to do as yet." 

" Oh, they will come in time," I replied. " I 
never yearn to know people. I always feel that 
time and chance will bring about ever)rthing in 
that way that is necessary. By-the-way, I went 
to Mrs. Gibson the other day." 

" Well ?"— eagerly. "Did she give you a 
reading?" 
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" Yes, she gave me a reading." 

" You weren't satisfied? She wasn't right in 
the future?" 

" I don't know about the future. She was not 
right in my past." 

"Not at all?" 

" Oh yes. But she made one great mistake, 
and of course it has biassed me with regard to 
her other statements. I admit that she's a 
wonderful woman — ^wonderful. And I prom- 
ised I would go to her again in six months' 
time. Lady Summerfield, you said just now 
that you were of different race to your hus- 
band." 

" So I am." 

"But how?" 

" Well, he is English, purely English. I am 
Irish, with a strong dash of Spanish in my blood. 
That, of course, is a fiery mixture which, if one 
had thought things calmly out, was scarcely the 
temperament to put alongside of a pure-bom 
Englishman whose pedigree is his god. But we 
get on very well. He is certainly fond of me, 
and I am really quite fond of him; and our 
children are admirable mixtures of the pair of 
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us. But do you know, my dear, I'm sorry you 
don't like Mrs. Gibson." 

" I do like her." 

*' But I am sorry you don't believe in her. 
Sometimes with these people they read one, 
and it is we who cannot understand the reading. 
They can only tell you what they see, or what 
they feel. You must always take it all with a 
grain of salt and translate it to your own needs." 

" And that is so difficult. However, she did 
give me hope of what I wanted." 

After Lady Summerfield had fluttered away 
down to her carriage, I went and sat under the 
awning on the balcony in the chair where my 
mother sat when she was feeling well enough 
to be up. Something that Lady Summerfield 
had said impressed me very strongly, and made 
me feel more at peace about Mrs. Gibson than. I 
had been during the day. She was quite right 
in saying that they could. only tell what they 
saw, and that one must put one's own interpre- 
tation and, indeed, translation upon it; one 
must bring one's own knowledge of facts to 
bear upon the impressions given out by a clair- 
voyant-palmist. Of course I could not deny 
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the fact that my great loss had not come upon me 
in an ordinary way. It had been as sudden as 
an unexpected divorce might be. We had been 
divorced from each other, though not in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, and if what she 
said was true, within three years I should really 
have established communication with Niel, so 
I felt that I could endure in contentment, if not 
in actual happiness, the span of years which I 
must live out before I passed over to the other 
world. And yet, what was it that Mrs. Gibson 
had said about children to come? Ah, I sup- 
pose they were the mere indications of the chil- 
dren we should have had, who would have come 
to us had fate not come in to break the perfect 
bond of our union. Well, in a sense I felt com- 
forted by what she had told me, and I deter- 
mined then, as I sat among the flowers, that I 
would not do as I had been more than half in- 
clined during the afternoon — ^give up all my 
efforts to try to reach my husband. 

I was still sitting there when the maid came 
and said that Mr. Neuermann was in the draw- 
ing-room. 

I went in. 
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" Will you have tea or anything else?" I said 
to him, after we had exchanged greetings. 

"Nothing, thank you," he replied. 

" Then, come and sit out here on the balcony. 
It is so cool one might almost cheat one's self 
into the belief that one was in a garden, just so 
long as one doesn't look down." 

He took another chair which stood there, and 
settled himself comfortably down as if he were 
come for a long talk. 

" I haven't been able to see you, Mrs. Bering," 
he said, " since you were kind enough to promise 
to do what I wished. Did you go to see Wad- 
ham?" 

" I did." . 

** Well, what happened? What is your impres- 
sion of him? Pray tell me ever)rthing, for it is 
most important for me to know it." 

I at once recounted to him everything that had 
happened during my visit to Louis Wadham's 
circle. 

" How very curious," he said. " I felt all that 

evening — ^and I was hard at work, too— I felt 

that something very unusual and even terrible 

was happening to you. I had an impression that 
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you came away with a tall, dark woman, very 
beautiful and very sorrowful." 

" That was the Duchess of Oxford." 
" Oh, you did come away with her?" 
" Yes. She was frightened almost to death, 
and I got her out, being in a very defiant and 
North-country kind of mood, for you know we 
stand little or no nonsense up in the North. I 
got her out and into a cab, and took her home. 
The man behaved like a brute to her; I could 
have killed him." 

" Yes, I had an impression that Wadham was 
an utter brute, an utter fraud, a common vulgar 
wretch, who brings a very wonderful and a very 
mysterious power into utter disrepute. Mrs. 
Dering, so long as the law does not recognize 
that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in its philosophy, 
just so long will such creatures as Louis Wad- 
ham exist and fatten on the credulity, and 
the sorrows, the hopes and fears of the imfortu- 
nate." 
" But what would you do?" 
" I would have every man and woman palmist, 
clairvoyant, mystic, psychist, every one who 
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deals with matters pertaining to the occult, regis- 
tered. I would make every palmist go under a 
most severe and searching examination at the 
hands of the heads of the profession. I would 
have every clairvoyant tested by those com- 
petent to judge. I would make a scale of fees, 
I would put the whole of the workers in the 
occult upon the strictest legal footing, then all 
charlatanism would be done away with, exactly 
as it has been done away with in the case of the 
medical profession. Wadham I felt to be a 
cheat and a thief and a fraud ; and I knew that 
in your presence — for you are exceeding mystic 
yourself — ^he must be exposed, he must betray 
himself. It is a most curious fact, Mrs. Dering, 
that the presence of a really mystic person upon 
the spurious dabbler in occult arts, even though 
he may not have cultivated his power, is as ex- 
traordinary as the effect of a drop of aqua-fortis 
is upon brass. I shall take steps to have Wad- 
ham put out of the road — I mean out of the 
road of injuring us any more by his present 
practices. And I am most grateful to you, most 
grateful. I •felt drawn towards you the moment 
I saw you the other day. Mrs. Dering, I have 
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an impression — I am receiving an impression 
now " 

I looked up hurriedly at him. His eyes were 
set, not upon me, but on the distance, and I saw 
that his hand was trembling- a little. 

"Have you a Tennyson?" he asked, in a 
strange voice. 

"Yes." 

" Go and fetch it." 

I got up without a word, went to my study 
and brought my volume of Tennyson. 

" Shut your eyes," he said. " Open the book 
where you will, and lay your finger upon the 
page." 

I followed his directions carefully. 

" Read what your finger points to." 

I opened my eyes and looked at the page. My 
finger pointed to the words, "Under a palm 
tree." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

MRS. EGERTON 

I SUPPOSE I must have given a great start 
when I read the words to which my finger 
pointed — " Under a palm tree." 

"What have you found?" Herr Neuermann 
asked, in a curious, far-away, indefinite kind of 
voice. 

I read the words — *' Under a palm tree," I 
rq)lied. 

I looked eagerly at him. There was no intel- 
ligence in his eyes. 

" Yes, he is under a palm tree. I see him 
quite distinctly — a tall man, well-made, muscu- 
lar, not the soldier's stiffness, and yet it is a 
trained physique. He is very sunburned, and his 
eyes shine out of his brown face like blue stars. 
His hair is rather long, and he wears a beard." 

"That is not my husband," I said, in a 
choking voice. 

"Not your husband? It is your husband. 
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Mrs. Bering, don't expect when you see him 
again to find him exactly the same as when you 
parted from him. Your husband had that type 
of physique?'^ 

" Yes.'* 

" And eyes blue — ^blue as the sea on a sum- 
filer's day?" , 

"Yes, he had." 

" But being a sailor, I suppose he went cleans 
shaven?" 

"Always." 

" I give you the impression that I receive- 
not an impression of what you knew two years 
ago. There's a vast gulf between two years ago 
and to-day, there's an impassable gulf with every 
one of us. The man I see is your husband. I 
see him as clearly as I see you at this moment." 

"His clothes?" I said. 

" His clothes are — ^well, if I speak frankly, 
not up to much. They are whitish. Mrs. Ber- 
ing, if I am quite frank with you, I must say 
that I believe your husband has gone but a very 
little way on the advance journey. I have no 
feeling of his being on a higher plane than ours. 
I cannot account for this, but the impression is 
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a strong one, and it is more honest to tell you 
exactly the truth." 

" Herr Neuermann," I said, " is there any im- 
pression in your mind that I shall be able to 
reach him?" 

"Yes, oh yes, you will reach him in time. 
Not just -now. There is yet a little waiting, a 
little uncertainty, but you will reach him. I can 
safely promise you that much." 

" You can tell me nothing else?" 

" Mrs. Bering," he said, " I am very tired to- 
day, dreadfully tired, and when I am tired in 
the body, the mind refuses to exercise its usual 
functions. You understand that? It is quite 
reasonable, is it not? Another day, when I am 
not tired at all, we will have a regular sitting, 
and I will tell you exactly what I feel — I will 
give you the exact impression that I receive. 
For the present, I am your most grateful and 
obliged servant. I cannot thank you sufficiently 
for the trouble you have taken to unmask this 
charlatan and adventurer, Wadham. You have 
rendered us all a true service, and every real 
worker in the unseen world will thank you, be- 
cause the exposure of every fraud, so far from 
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damaging the status of the whole, does us an in- 
finitude of good." 

He took leave of me then, and I sat a 
little longer among the flowers, quietly think- 
ing over what had happened to me during the 
day. 

That Evening I had promised to go round 
and dine quietly with Mrs. Egerton. This was 
the third time that I had seen her since the event- 
ful night when we had made acquaintance with 
one another. Each time that I saw her she im- 
pressed me more and more with her charm and 
her sincerity. She was very sad, but there was 
nothing abject in her sadness— every movement, 
every gesture, every word, every look bespoke 
the woman of pure mind, carried with it a cer- 
tain dignity, a consciousness of innocence which, 
to an open mind like mine, there was no mis- 
taking. In that she was very different to most 
other women, to what I should have been, for 
instance. If an)rthing had happened to make 
Niel doubt me, I am sure that my fury and indig- 
nation would have condemned me in the eyes of 
most people. I should have blustered and raged ; 
I should have been furious. I should have been 
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everything excepting patient. But Mrs. Eger- 
ton was patience personified. 

" I have never blamed my husband/' she said 
to me that evening, while we were sitting on hef 
balcony over our coffee, " I have never blamed 
him. I have always regarded my trouble as a 
misfortune, pure and simple. He may never 
know in this world, but he will know in another. 
After all, it is only for a little while. I long for 
him. I have never known what it was to love 
any other being as I loved my husband." 

" Not your children?" For I knew by a sort 
of instinct how her heart was craving to be with 
her children again. 

" No, not even my children. I do long for 
them, my very soul is sick within me at times; 
but it isn't the same love at all. I don't think 
that the fact of children being your children 
makes you love them with more than an instinct. 
The love of a heart which has always been open 
wide to yourself, the love of a soul which is the 
other half of your own soul, the love that one 
has for a person who is one's equal in age, in 
understanding, that is the love which breaks 
your heart when parting comes. I yearn with 
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all my mother's heart for my children, but when 
I go back again into their lives, I shall be, com- 
paratively speaking, a stranger to them. A year 
off a child's life is such a long space — so much 
happens, so many impressions have been received 
and so many effaced ; but with the man one has 
loved, the man one has only loved, it is all quite 
different. There is no effacement, no blotting 
out of impressions, no going back as a stranger, 
not in the same way as with a child. And yet 
I talk of going back ! Oh, nothing could put me 
back into my old place where I was, until we 
have rent the veil. He is gone — gone for ever, 
so far as this world is concerned." 

I gave a deep sigh. " That is my fate also," 
I said. 

" But in the next world — ^you have hope of 
that, have you not?" she asked sweetly. 

" I don't know. I am not sure whether I have 
any hope of another world or not. I almost 
think that I have not." 

" Oh, my dear," she said, " if you have no 

hope of another world, how can you bear to live^ 

through this one? If I believed that with what 

we call death here my personality would come to 
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an end, I wouldn't live to see to-morrow's sun. 
What would be the good ? So many more days, 
weeks, months, years of pain and anguish for 
nothing. To what end? To no end. Why 
should one go on bearing it? Where would be 
the wrong of bringing it to an end? Surely if 
I took an overdose of something to-night, I could 
spare a good many people the embarrassment 
which must always continue so long as I exist. 
That is the least serious way of looking at it. 
If I were to bring it to an end to-night, I should 
spare somebody the pain, the sorrow, the fatigue, 
and the horror of seeing a slow and dreary end- 
ing. I think sometimes what will happen to me 
in thirty years' time? I may live forty or fifty 
years — indeed, if I believed in that being the 
end of everjrthing, it would be the most kind and 
the most charitable and the most tmselfish thing 
that I could do, both to myself and to others, to 
anticipate it and make it now." 

" Yes, yes ; I see your meaning. I don't want 
you to understand, Mrs. Egerton, that I am a 
person who believes that when we are taken from 
this state we bring our individuality to an end, 
to extinction — ^not at all. But I have no cer- 
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tainty myself, no knowledge of what will happen 
to us when we pass over. That is one reason 
why I am following, in a blind and babyish kind 
of way, these occult ideas. I want to learn 
something, I want to know what will happen to 
us when we are no longer here. Shall we be 
together with those we have lost? Shall we 
know everything that has gone before? Shall 
we take up the strands of our life again, and go 
on knitting them into another fabric as we have 
done here? It is all so wonderful, so mysteri- 
ous, so unknown. I cannot make up my mind* 
That is one reason why I am always trying to 
communicate, to have touch with my husband 
whom I have lost. I want to know from him 
what to expect, what to look forward to, what 
to work for, what to wait for. Why were we 
brought here ? Why are we left ? Is it an expia- 
tion? And,' if it is, why should we be continu- 
ally expiating a something which was not under 
our own control? I don't find any help from 
creeds — I have looked into them all." 

"You belong to our church?" 

" I am a Protestant — ^yes. That is to say I 
was born and brought up a Protestant" 
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"But surely," she cried, "surely you have 
enough consolation in the religion that you pro- 
fess?" 

"No, I don't profess," I said eagerly; "I 
was brought up in it, that's a very different 
thing. It doesn't give me any consolation at 
all. It tells me a lot of vague things for which 
I can find no verification, no justification what- 
ever. I cannot myself see the justice of the Old 
Testament, and I certainly do not find any in 
the New. The one dovetails into the other, 
and the New is not so bloodthirsty as the 
Old. I take it that is the best that can be said 
for it" 

^* Oh, my dear," she cried, " if I could only 
bring you to see with my eyes — ^if I could only 
have eloquence and words which would make 
you understand all that I know to be the simple 
truth, the plain, unvarnished truth. It is so 
simple, so easy. You need nothing — ^no stock- 
in-trade but a little faith." 

" Yes, yes; but if you have no faith?" 

" Listen to me," she said. " There are some 
things in religion — ^I won't say in the Catholic 
Church, or the Roman Catholic Church, or the 
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Dissenters, or any other body of Christian peo- 
ple — ^but there are some things in religion which 
you must accept without question. It's no use 
you and I — ^two women — ^trying to understand 
the exact dogmas which differentiate our creed 
from others. We have our creeds; we may 
understand them, or we may not — I confess can- 
didly that I don't — ^but our creeds are merely 
technical. There are some things which we can 
only explain in one way, and which we can 
only grasp or follow with faith. It doesn't 
matter whether the world was six days or six 
million years in making — ^the world is a fact, 
and we are upon it. It doesn't matter whether 
the story of Adam and Eve is history or fable 
— ^nothing matters, excepting that we must have 
faith, and we must believe. We must believe 
that all things work together for good. Some- 
times it is inexplicable. We cannot tell why 
great sorrows and great griefs have been sent 
to us, but they have been sent for some all-wise 
and good purpose— of that I am absolutely cer- 
tain." 

" And you believe that you have been drivjen 
out of your rightful place — ^that you have been 
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degraded and outcast for a wise and good pur- 
pose?" I exclaimed. 

" Yes, I am sure of it." 

" You may be right. I cannot myself see 
your argument. I cannot understand you. If 
you feel that even your afflictions are sent to you 
for your good, why did you ever go to such a 
man as Louis Wadham?" 

She looked at me half doubtfully, then turned 
her head sharply away, and looked out into the 
gathering night. 

" Don't you understand ?" she said. " I know 
— my best self tells me — that one day it will all 
come right; that when we meet in the heavenly 
courts he will hold out his arms to me, because 
he will know then that all was a great mistake 
here below — ^he will know that I was his true 
wife all the time, and everything will be 
smoothed away. I shall have forgotten then all 
that I have endured in these days. That is when 
I am calm and quiet, and my religion is every- 
thing to me ; but there are times — surely you 
must know it yourself out of your own experi- 
ence — ^there are times when my religion doesn't 
fill my empty, aching heart. There are times 
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when I am not satisfied to wait, when I am 
rqady to take any course, to tread upon any 
plank, no matter how rotten, that seems to offer 
me a chance of a short cut into the happiness 
that I hope for in the time to come." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MRS. Gibson's prophecy 

I DID not go to Lady Summerfield's house 
again that season. On the day on which I was 
to have lunched with her, my mother became 
worse in health, and was, indeed, so ill that it 
was impossible for me to think of leaving the 
house for a single moment. It is not necessary, 
in the interests of my story, to dwell upon the 
details of this painful time. Ere the day of 
Lady Summerfield's " lion" party arrived, there 
was no question of whether I could or would 
attend it. My mother had left me — ^had gone 
over into that other world, where she would find 
the husband to whom she hiad been everything 
on earth. 

I felt no grief whatever at this time. My 
whole mind and being were singularly calm 
and tranquil. As I stood by the bed where my 
dead mother was lying, my* only feeling was 
one of thankfulness that she had passed aw^y 
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in such pure and perfect peace. I felt that to 
regret her — to wish her back to her mortal coil 
of suffering, to continual weariness of body, to 
pain and weakness which could have no alle- 
viation, would be nothing short of criminal. 
That I should miss her personally, I knew be- 
yond all question of doubt, but there was noth- 
ing of selfishness about me with regard to her. 
I stood there, and thought over the days to come 
and over the days that were gone, and I felt that 
noisy grief or selfish repining would be nothing 
short of an insult to her memory. She had lived 
and suffered, always in uncomplaining silence, 
which showed out radiantly the true nobility 
of her nature. Mercifully, fortune had been 
good to her, and she had never known the touch 
of poverty. She had always had enough for all 
reasonable needs ; but I am convinced that, had 
my mother's lines been cast among the extreme 
poor, the beauty of her character would have 
been precisely as it was in the lot that fell to 
her. 

I went away immediately after taking my 
mother home to the little churchyard at Silver- 
dene. I did not return to London from there. 
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I went down to a little quiet place on the wild 
Lincolnshire coast, where there were only a 
few fishermen, with their women and children, 
and such stray visitors as cared to put up in the 
tiny inn, or find shelter in the one or two cot- 
tages which had a bedroom to spare. For my- 
self, I took a couple of rooms at the inn. I had 
been there before, and the people knew me, and 
for a whole month I did nothing. I used to eat 
my breakfast about ten o'clock, and then go 
down on to the wild beach and sit as near to the 
sea as I could get — ^thie sea that always brought 
back the memory of him whom I had lost. I 
stayed there for hours every day, only coming 
back to the inn to eat and sleep. 

It was curious, but I could not read. I used 
to have a daily paper sent to me from the near- 
est town, and while I was eating my breakfast 
I just glanced over the principal items of news ; 
otherwise, I had shut myself off entirely from 
my world. Novels I had none with me, and I 
did not miss them. Nobody worried me — ^there ' 
was no one to make acquaintance with excepting 
the clergyman of the adjoining parish, who was 
a bachelor, and did not trouble his people unless 
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they were ill and in need of him. So I spent 
that long August by the wild North Sea, drink- 
ing in the fresh briny air, thinking over the past, 
dreaming of the future, and resting my brain. 

And after that I went abroad for a little time. 
I wanted to get to the mountains, I wanted to 
breathe a different air, I wanted to feel myself 
among different associations, and to take myself 
entirely out of myself. So I went to Switzer- 
land, and there, as at my little fishing village, 
I lived a life of peace. 

And so I came back, in the late autumn, to 
London, new in body and soul, and I set to 
work again, and worked as I had never done 
in my life before until my novel was finished. 
I sought out no friends. I knew that Mrs. 
Egerton was away, for she had promised that 
she would assuredly let me know of her return 
when she came back from a long visit to an old 
schoolfellow in the Austrian Tyrol. 

It was, therefore, close upon Christmas before 
it occurred to me that I had not gone very far 
in my occult researches — that I had not dived 
very deeply into the unseen. True, Mrs. Gibson 
had been right about my mother's death ; but in 
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all the other instances where I had consulted 
any form of mystic, I had found them curiously 
wrong in their deductions. 

Towards Christmas, however. Lady Summer- 
field came back to London. 

" I have done hostess all this autumn," she re- 
marked in her airy fashion, after she had flitted 
like a silver moonbeam into my room and settled 
herself down in a huge chair by the fire; " and 
now my lord and master has gone off on a shoot- 
ing expedition which will keep him away for at 
least six months. I represented to him that I 
should be less likely to get into mischief in Lon- 
don, where I had things to occupy me, than I 
should be if I was left alone at Shotover. Shot- 
over is a place, my dear," she went airily on, 
" calculated to bring any woman to ruin in about 
six weeks." 

"But why?" 

"Why? Oh, ask me another. When you 
have been to Shotover — ^you wouldn't come this 
year; I suppose you couldn't, poor darling — 
but when you have been to Shotover, you will 
understand. Somehow, it is so impregnated 
with the spirit of the Summerfields who have 
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lived and died in it, that a mere Irishwoman 
like myself feels most convincingly that she must 
of necessity do something outrageous, just to be 
a little in the new fashion. All so ultra-respect- 
able, my dear — feudal system, old servants, 
curtseys— everything just so. Tenantry that 
know their places, and expect you to keep yours 
— smiles of corridors — dozens of miles of glass 
— gardeners that look down their noses if you 
snip a bloom off. Oh, Shotover is very fine and 
large — yes ; the sort of place to keep when you 
entertain royalty, and don't want to see too 
much of them ; but to live in by one's self, with 
only two or three kids as a standby, Shotover 
is very terrible. So I bargained with my dear 
spouse that I should spend as much of my time 
as I liked in Hertford Street, and, fortunately, 
he had the sense to see that I was right — as I 
invariably am. Now, I came to-day to ask you, 
being a free woman for six months, whether you 
would go on an expedition with me if nothing 
happens ?" 

" Yes, if it i^ a reasonable one."^ 

" I don't know that it is reasonable. I have 
just been g^ven the address of a man called 
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Barker. Barker, it seems, is a medium of very 
extraordinary power, and he gives a siance every 
Tuesday afternoon at his house at — ^now, let 
me see, where is it?" She dived into a smart 
satin bag and drew out her tablets, which she 
consulted. "Oh — 13, Dishman's Road, Bal- 
ham. I have never been to Balham," Lady Sum- 
merlield continued, " but I suppose one's coach- 
man would know. FU takes Charles, the young 
coachman. He isn't such a swell as old James 
is, and I have to be very careful with James's 
gout. Yes, I'll take Charles. Now, will you 
lunch with me on Tuesday, and will you write 
to Mr. Barker at that address, and say that you 
and a friend are coming down on Tuesday, and 
he is to keep places for us ? I think he charges 
a mere trifle — ^five or ten shillings, or something 
like that." 

" Very well," I said ; " I shall be charmed to 
go. Lady Summerfield, do tell me, what does 
he do?" 

" Well, I don't know what he does, that is 
why I am going — I want to find out. He is a 
medium, you see. If we are lucky, we shall 
see things." 
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"What, see spirits?" 

"I don't know, dear. We shall see things, 
and we shall hear things. Come along with me 
on Tuesday, and don't say a word to anybody." 

Something came over me to ask Lady Simi- 
merfield if she had ever known the Duchess of 
Oxford. 

"Ah, poor thing!" she said. "Yes, yes, 
everybody knew her. I never was intimate with 
her — ^somehow she wasn't my kind of woman. 
She was so awfully goody, you know. It's a 
curious thing that, myself, I never could abide 
goody people — ^they always sell you in the end. 
Now, there's Lady Swansdown ; she never pre- 
tends to be goody, she's as rapid as they make 
'em, but Swansdown trusts her implicitly, be- 
cause he knows her nature. She's always been 
in love with Lord Robert, and Lord Robert has 
always been in love with her — ^nobody knows 
it better than Swansdown, and nobody knows 
better than Swansdown that in spite of all her 
Bohemianism, in spite of her continual efforts 
to get out of the atmosphere that she is in, she 
means to be Duchess of Marabout, and nothing 
will tempt her off the path which leads to that 
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delectable goal. Now, this show begins at three 
o'clock. You'll write to-day, won't you, and 
say that we want to sit near the medium? And 
you'll come to me at one-thirty for lunch ? One- 
thirty and two-thirty — an hour for our lunch 
and half an hour to get there?" 

" I don't know," 1 replied. " I haven't an 
idea. I have never been to Balham." 

" Neither have I. Well, I'll ask Charles, and 
if he says we must have more than half an hour 
for getting there, I'll drop you a line-— other- 
wise, lunch at one-thirty sharp. And I shan't 
ask anybody else, not anybody — well, do you 
think it would be as well to have a man 
with us? Don't wear any diamonds, will 
you?" 

"You don't think we shall get knocked on 
the head or anything of that kind?" 

" Oh, I shouldn't think so. Well, possibly 
I might ask one man. You won't be offended 
if I do?" 

" I ? It won't make any difference to me." 

" Well, I may ask a man — ^perhaps it would 
be just as well to have somebody with us. If 
sinything unpleasant happened, of course I 
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should get blamed pretty much. Is there any- 
body you would particularly like to bring?" 

" Not at all." 

" Then I'll ask a pal of mine, I know one who 
is very keen on anything of the kind." 

She did not tell me his name, and I did not 
ask it. In truth I was not especially interested, 
but on the following Tuesday I went betimes 
to keep my appointment for lunch at Lady Sum- 
merfield's. 

I was shown into a little morning-room on 
the ground-floor, which I had never seen before, 
and there I found Lady Summerfield sitting in a 
curious little cosy comer which stood on one 
side of the fireplace, and close to her the young 
man whom she had invited to go with us to the 
siance. 
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TO BALHAM AND BARKER 

When I entered the room, Lady Summer- 
field jumped up and came very effusively to 
greet me. 

" Let me introduce Sir Adrian Masters. This 
is my friend, Mrs. Bering, Adrian." She added 
to him, " You have heard me talk so much about 
her." 

" I am delighted to meet Mrs. Bering," said 
he, in a pleasant easy voice. " We are going to 
have a great time this afternoon. I hear the 
most marvellous things about Barker and his 
seances. You are desperately interested in all 
these matters, Mrs. Bering?" 

" I am interested — ^yes ; not desperately, but 
I am very much interested. You have never 
been to Balham yourself?" 

" Never — ^no, never. I have been to others, 
but never to Balham. They do say a chap went 
down once with an electric light in his tie, and 
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that he turned it on and found Barker standing 
on a chair with a shawl over his head, but I 
never got nearer to knowing a man who knew 
him." 

" By-the-bye, Charles says," broke in Lady 
Summerfield, " that half an hour is ample time 
for getting there. I'm having the victoria, as 
it is such a mild day. I suppose you don't 
mind?" — ^turning to me. 

" Not in the least." 

Luncheon was served to the minute, and by 
the time it was half-past two, we were ready 
and waiting for the carriage to arrive. Lady 
Summerfield was particularly gay, and chatted 
volubly all the way down to Balham. She 
addressed but few of her remarks to me. It 
was evident that Sir Adrian was an extremely 
intimate friend. He called her " Violet," as she 
called him " Adrian." Then, just as we were 
turning into Dishman's Road, which was a small, 
mean road of no appearance, she said something 
which rather gave me the clue to the terms on 
which they were. 

"Adrian," she said suddenly, "do you see 
that flower pot in that window?" 
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"Where?" 

" There." 

" Oh, yes— yes." 

" Do you remember the one we used to have 
at home like it?" 

" Of course, I do. It stood in the nursery 
window, and we used to put minnows into it 
when we could catch 'em." 

So they had been children together ! 

"You knew each other when you were 
small?" I remarked. 

" We always knew each other," she said, in 
such a curious tone. 

And then she looked at him and smiled a ves- 
tige of a smile, and he looked at her, and I — 
well, I turned round and looked at the shabby 
houses on the other side of the street. 

A moment later we drew up at number thir- 
teen. 

" If you will wait a minute, I will find out 
what time the show will be over, Charles," said 
Lady Summerfield. 

" Very good, my lady." 

She had explained to me earlier that she did 
not intend to take a footman with her, because, 
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as she said, Charles would have to put the horse 
up, and there was no reason for two of them to 
be loafing about all the afternoon doing nothing. 

She went up to the door and made the inquiry. 
She was told that the stance would be over 
about five o'clock. Then we all went in, and 
having paid our fees, were shown into what 
was apparently the drawing-room of the house. 
It was a small, meanly furnished room, a bit 
of fire was burning in the grate, and there were 
some paper flowers set about in various places^ 
I had never been in such a room in my life be- 
fore ; the only knowledge of that kind of apart- 
ment had come to me since I had been searching 
into the unseen. The parlours of the cottages 
at home were very different. I looked round in 
a hopeless kind of way at the terrible portraits 
in oils, at the appallingly ugly photographs of 
hideous and ungainly people in impossible atti- 
tudes, people who all seemed to have hands 
two sizes too big for them, and to be embarrassed 
with the possession. There was a woolly hearth- 
rug before the fire, and we went and stood there 
trying to warm our feet. 

" It smells of lamp oil," said Lady Summer- 
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field. " I hope they are not going to do the 
show in this room." 

We waited there for half an hour, while, one 
after another, those who wished to attend the 
circle dropped in. Then a stout person whom 
we took to be the wife of the medium announced 
that all was ready, and the circle completed. 

"Come this way, ladies," she said; "this 
way, if you please, gentlemen." 

She led the way across the narrow passage 
covered with slippery oilcloth, into a somewhat 
larger room at the back of the house. The win- 
dow was heavily draped with cloth curtains very 
closely drawn. There was a candle lighted, 
and a musical box in the middle of a huge, round, 
oak table. I carefully noticed that there were 
no other doors in the room. The floor was cov- 
ered by a thick carpet, and the room was devoid 
of furniture excepting the circle of chairs, which 
completely lined the apartment. Lady Summer- 
field, who never seemed to lose that carefully ar- 
ranged little head of hers, pushed me to the table. 

" The medium sits there in that armchair," 
she said. " Take the chair next to him." 

As she spoke a large man, obviously not of the 
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same class as those who were attending the cir- 
cle, interposed. 

" I am sorry, Madam," he said. " You can- 
not sit there." 

"Why not?" 

" Because Mr. Barker only is able to go into 
the necessary trance through contact with me, 
and I always sit next to him. I always sit hold- 
ing his hand on that side." 

" Then we'll sit on the other side," said Lady 
Summerfield. 

" I am very sorry, Madam ; but a lady who has 
visited this circle for several years sits there 
always. She is a widow who comes here to 
communicate with her husband, and we couldn't 
ask her to give place to you. But if you will 
sit next to me and hold my hand, and your 
friends next to you, then you will be near enough 
to the medium to make quite sure that there is 
no trickery of any kind." 

" I don't say that I suspect tricjcery," said 
Lady Summerfield. " I have come here with 
a perfectly open mind, and my friend is, I be- 
lieve, the same. We have come for information ; 
we have come to learn." 
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I saw her look at his hand and then at her own 
daintily gloved one. 

" You must take your gloves off," he said. 

"Must I r 

The repugnance of her voice was to me 
overwhelming. She looked at me half doubt- 
fully. 

" I will sit next to him if you like," I mur- 
mured. 

" Yes ; and then I could sit between you, 
couldn't I? I — I confess I don't like holding 
a hand I don't know. But let Adrian sit next 
to him." 

" Not at all. I am most anxious to do so. I 
am sure that the nearer one is to the medium, 
the better chance one has of seeing things." 

I thereupon took the seat next to that which 
would be occupied by the medium's friend, and 
Lady Summerfield sat next to me, having on 
her right hand Sir Adrian Masters. 

The circle being completed, the door was 
closed, and a heavy cloth curtain, similar to 
that which draped the window, was drawn across 
it. Then the chairs were placed so that the door 
was completely blocked, and all being ready 
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the light was put out, and we held hands in total 
darkness. 

At first I found it terrible — ^the inky blackness, 
the unaccustomedness, the not knowing whence 
appearances would come, nor of what they would 
consist. I glared into the darkness until my eye- 
balls ached. 

" Go on talking," said somebody, when there 
was a lull in the conversation, "you know 
they like conversation. It makes them more 
electric, it makes materialization so much 
easier." 

If talking would make materialization easier 
for the spirits who were coming back to re-visit 
the scene of their earthly career, all I can say 
is that they received plenty of encouragement, 
for the whole circle of twenty persons talked 
hard at the top of their voices. 

Then the medium began to breathe stertori- 
ously, and in a few minutes his friend, whom 
somebody addressed as " Mr. Chaytor," an- 
nounced that he was already in a trance. 

All at once, in the midst of the babel of 
sounds, a clear voice came from somewhere. It 
was immediately hailed by several persons pres- 
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ent with a greeting of " Well, uncle, how are 
you, uncle?" 

'' Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Brown," re- 
plied " uncle." " You have got a good circle 
to-day" 

" Yes, uncle; all very anxious to make your 
acquaintance." 

Thereupon "uncle" went round the entire 
group and addressed everybody by name. 

''Mrs. Bering," he said; "we are very 
pleased to see you. You haven't been here be- 
fore?" 

" No, uncle," I replied promptly. " Never." 

"I don't know what the lady is called 
next to you, but we are very pleased to see 
her." 

"But, uncle," I said; "how is it that you 
don't know? I thought when you had passed 
over into the other world that you knew every- 
thing that was going on in this one." 

" Not at all; by no means. The lady next to 
you, she is very pretty, and we hope she will 
come again. She is very encouraging, her tem- 
perament is distinctly mystic. John King will 
be here directly, ladies," he added, speaking to 
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the company generally, " He will be here in a 
minute/' 

" All right, uncle !" came a chorus of reply. 

At this point the musical box on the table 
began to play. It was a large instrument that 
had been a good one, but it was in sad case by 
now, many notes being missing, and the tone of 
the whole cracked and discordant. 

Then another voice came out of the unseen — 
a curious, reedy, thin voice, such as sometimes 
goes with a cleft palate. 

'' Shall I lift the musical box on to the Aoorf" 
it asked. 

" Oh, here's Christopher," cried somebody. 
" How is Christopher ? Very pleased to see you, 
Christopher." 

'' Thank you, Mrs. Symonds" was the reply. 
" Very glad you hofve come down to see us again. 
I saw you at the circle on Saturday evening" 

" Yes, you did, Christopher. Very glad to see 
you. How are you ?" 

'^ Quite well, thank you. Getting much bet- 
ter/' 

" What, are people ill in the other world?" I 
asked. 
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"No,", somebody answered me; "they are 
never ill, but Christopher, poor fellow, was born 
over a hundred years ago with a cleft palate. 
They did nothing for poor people with cleft 
palates in those days, but through our ministra- 
tions he is gradually getting to speak quite dis- 
tinctly/' 

" But you — surely you don't mean that we 
shall take our infirmities with us? That if we' 
squint here, we shall squint there; if we have a 
cleft palate here, we shall go on through all 
eternity with a cleft palate?" 
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THE LUMINOUS SLATE 

" Not at all/* The tone of my informant was 
that of a refined gentlewoman. " Not at all. But 
you must remember that these individualities 
who come back — ^who are able to materialize and 
come back to revisit us here, come back in ex- 
actly the same state as they left. Those who 
have passed beyond the border-land between this 
plane and the next can never come back again.'* 

I did not understand the statement, but I ac- 
cepted it, and the talking went on again. These 
sounds, interspersed with snatches from the 
musical box, were again varied by the moving 
of the box from the table to the floor. It went 
away in a series of thumps, which made me no 
longer surprised that its tone was what might 
be called impaired. 

Then there was a hurried communication 
made in an undertone behind the medium's 
chair, and "uncle" informed us that "John 
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King" was coming, and that all those ladies 
who had not been there before were not to be 
frightened at the volume of his voice. I believe 
that John King was a celebrated pirate in his 
day. He spoke to us that day exactly as if he 
were speaking through a trumpet, in such a 
storm-at-sea voice that several little squeals 
were distinctly audible from different parts of 
the circle. 

'' Good-morning, ladies. Yours to command. 
Very glad to meet you all again. Several 
strangers here to-day — Mrs. Bering, the lady 
next to Mrs. Bering, the gentleman next the 
lady. I don't know their names. Very pleased 
to see you. Sir and Madam/' 

" Thank you," said Sir Adrian. 

" Thank you, Mr. King," said Lady Summer- 
field. 

" It would he more comfortable if you told us 
your name," shouted John King. 

" My name is St. Clair," said Lady Summer- 
field, quietly. 

'' Oh. Very pleased to see you, Mrs. Sf. 
Clair." 

Myself I thought it passing strange that so 
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astute a person as John King, with what seemed 
like a knowledge of What was going on in the 
world, did not know that Mrs. St Clair was the 
Countess of Summerfield. Possibly he did 
know, and thought it better manners to preserve 
her incognito. That's as may be. 

" The gentleman has not told us his name/' 
he blared. 

" My name is Masters.'* 

'' Oh, Mr. Masters. Very pleased to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Masters. Hope you will 
often come to our circles. We are always glad 
to make new acquaintances. Don't keep silent 
— talk, talk, talk; the more you talk the quicker 
the manifestations will he." 

Immediately there was an outburst of conver- 
sation. Everybody seemed to turn to his neigh- 
bour and begin to talk about something. I sup- 
pose they were trained up to it, for I sat dumb. 

" Dear," said Lady Summerfield, in her airy 
voice, " you must talk, you must talk about any- 
thing — ^nothing — ^what you will, but you must 
make a noise so that we do not hear the spirits 
scraping through the table." 

Then there was a stentorian shout from be- 
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hind the medium's chair — " Ladies and gentle-* 
men, the Cardinal is coming/* 

"What Cardinal?" I asked. 

" Cardinal Newman," replied Mr. Chaytor. 

Cardinal Newman I I confess that for the first 
time I was somewhat awed. There was a mo- 
mentary silence, then a little thin, reedy, aged, 
episcopal voice — ^you know what I mean, 
readers, by the term "episcopal voice," that 
curious, deliberate, distinct and clear enuncia- 
tion which only seems to come from the occupy- 
ing of a high position in the Church — sounded 
right over our heads. I am no Latin scholar, but 
I knew enough of the language to know that the 
words which followed were of pure and perfect 
utterance. At the end of what was apparently 
his blessing, the Cardinal relapsed into English. 

" Bless you, my sons and my daughters. I am 
very pleased to meet you here. I wish you all 
well/' 

Then a tiny light appeared over the middle of 
the large table, and this light hopped from one 
to another of the huge circle as quickly as the 
weak, aged voice could pronounce the words of 
blessing to each man and woman there — " Bless 
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you, my son — bless you, my daughter — bless 
you, my daughter^' and so on until he had 
visited every one. 

Now for my own part I must confess that I 
was awed beyond measure. The voice was so 
absolutely close to me, as was the light, which 
was just above the level of my forehead. Then 
the sound drifted away in the direction of the 
medium : 

'' / bid you farewell, and God bless you all/^ 

I had heard the bishop in church, whose tones 
had impressed me in precisely the same manner. 
I think that everybody was feeling just as I was, 
for a dead silence followed this last benediction. 

"Should we not sing his h3min?" some one 
suggested. 

And then the famous hymn, " Lead, kindly 
Light," stole out in the thick darkness. 

There was another silence at the end; then 
the voice of John King told us that the Cardinal 
was gratefully touched and pleased by our re- 
membrance and token. 

After that I do not know that I was particu- 
larly impressed. The next comer was an old 
gentleman who had been murdered a couple of 
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hundred years before in a house at Chelsea. He 
came with a good many odd expressions — 
"Zounds!" and "Odds fish r and "Odds 
zooks!" and other phrases of a similar nature. 
He complained bitterly that he was being ex- 
tremely badly treated, that he found his house 
peopled with strangers who wouldn't take the 
smallest notice of him, and that the servants 
were a set of impertinent jades whom, person- 
ally, he would not admit within his doors; that 
they spent their lives flouting him and ignoring 
his presence. 

It was elaborately explained to him by, I 
think, an elderly lady on the other side of the 
table, that he was not really in the house, that he 
was dead, that he had passed over a couple of 
hundred years ago, that he only imagined him- 
self there, and that nobody could see him. He 
proceeded to argue the point in what might have 
been considered decidedly ungentlemanly lan- 
guage, but she checked him with, " Now, my 
dear friend, we must really ask you to go away. 
These ladies and gentlemen havcN met together- 
at this circle for the purpose of gathering in- 
formation, or of seeing those with whom they 
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have been intimately connected. They do not 
take any interest in you, and you are not to dis- 
turb this circle. You know, my dear friend, I 
hold a special circle for you at my house every 
Saturday evening, when we meet together for 
the purpose of trying to release you from the 
earth-bound condition in which you find your- 
self. We can do no good for you here. We 
meet you in a circle specially called for the pur- 
pose, and, my good friend, I must ask you to go 
away." 

" Odds Ash, Madamr he cried. 

" No, no ! I cannot allow you to speak to me 
in any such phrases. You must please go 
away," she said, in firm though quavering ac- 
cents. " Come to my house next Saturday even- 
ing at eight o'clock, and we will go into the mat- 
ter thoroughly with you." 

" Madam, I am your obliged and obedient ser- 
vant," said the old gentleman. 

We could not see him make his bow; but, on 
my word, you could hear it. 

" Who is that old man?" I inquired. 

Then it was told to me that he had been mur- 
dered in his house in Chelsea a cotq)le of hundred 
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years before; that having died suddenly his 
spirit had remained earth-bound, and it was only 
by the united efforts of a large number of in- 
terested people here below that it could be re- 
leased from its condition. 

He was followed by another materialization, 
who spoke in Hindostanee. He had a thick, 
guttural voice. There was a lady present who 
knew a little Hindostanee, and she spoke to him 
in very cheery and kind accents. But the Hin- 
doo gentleman declined to go away again. He 
was, however, firmly told that the lady had ex- 
hausted her stock of Hindostanee, and that there 
was nobody else who could understand one word 
that he said. As he could not speak English, I 
do not know how he managed to understand, 
but anyway he accepted the English dismissal 
in a curiously docile manner. 

Then suddenly there was an announcement 
that John King would materialize to everybody 
present. And John King did materialize, look- 
ing like some extraordinary waxwork mummy, 
very pallid, with a long blue-black beard and a 
curious frame-work about him. By the aid of a 
.luminous slate which somebody— or something 
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— ^held up to his face, he passed round the entire 
circle and showed himself to each member of it 
Then the slate was flung down and we were once 
more in darkness. 

After this there were about a dozen materiali- 
zations. A young man appeared for Lady Sum- 
merfield, but she declared that she did not know 
him. 

Then John King put a question — " Mr. Mas-^ 
tersr 

" Sir?" said Sir Adrian. 

'' You have been in the Armyf* 

" I have." 

" A friend of yours, who was killed at Spion 
Kop, is coming to see you/* 

" Good. I shall be very pleased to see him." 

There was a moment's silence, then the lumi- 
nous slate was caught up from the table and the 
picture of an unmistakable soldier appeared to 
Sir Adrian. 

" Good God !" I heard him say under his 
breath, "Good God!" 

'^ You know him?" cried John King. 

" Yes, yes — intimately." 

" Was he known to either of these ladies?"* 
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" I don't know." 

'^ Show yourself to these two ladies f' said 
John King. 

The manifestation or materialization imme- 
diately moved round to Lady Summerfield and 
then to myself. Lady Summerfield said at once, 
" Oh, that is Captain St. Aubyn!" 

" You knew him?" said John King. 

" No, I don't know him, but I know his 
friends. I have seen his photograph. It was 
Captain St. Aubyn, wasn't it, Adrian?" 

"Oh yes, it was Captain St Aubyn right 
enough." 

^' Move round to Mrs. Bering" 

The materialization moved round to me. I 
looked at it hard. I could see the edge of the 
slate through the strange vaporous something 
out of which the face was formed. 

" I see it," I said, " but I don't know Cap- 
tain St. Aubyn. I see the edge of the slate 
right through his face." 

The materialization nodded. It was within 

a foot of my face. I could see his eyes move, 

his lips smiling. I shrank back into my chair, 

shaking and filled with a strange kind of horror. 
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Then the slate was flung down once more upon 
the table, and we were in darkness again. 

After this there were five or six manifestations 
to others in the circle. Some recognized the 
features instantly, and hailed them as friends. 
Others said, " Oh," in a doubting and hesitating 
way; "Oh, are you my cousin Dick?'* or, 
"Are you the man that Ada was going to 
marry?" or, "Yes, I have seen you before 
somewhere, but I can't put a name to you." 

Then there was silence again, and the voice 
of John King boomed forth once more — 

" Some one is coming for Mrs. Deringf* 
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THE GREEK PRIESTS 

When John King announced that somelxxly 
was coming for me, I felt convinced that I was 
about to gaze once more upon those beloved 
features for which my heart yearned so sicken- 
ingly. I clutched hard hold of my neighbour's 
hands, then the slate was caught up and a man's 
face looked down into mine. 

For a moment I was too utterly disappointed 
to speak. 

" I don't know you," I said. 

The materialization nodded and smiled. He 
was a young man, fair and blue-eyed, and had 
a slight moustache carefully trained away from 
the lips. I could see the gleaming white teeth, 
and the fringe of his eyelids. The eyes were 
living; it gave me no idea of being the face of 
a mask in any way — it was a living, human, 
breathing face, but to me it was that of an un- 
known. 

" I don't know you," I said. 
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He nodded and smiled again, and again there 
came the gleam of the white teeth between the 
parted lips. 

" No," I said, " I don't know you. I am very 
sorry, but I don't know you — ^indeed, I don't." 

Again the face nodded. 

" Can't you tell me your name? You didn't 
know me in this life?" 

He nodded again. 

"Can't you tell me your name? Just say 
that one word." 

The smile disappeared, the eyes over-clouded^ 
and down went the slate with a bang on to the 
table. 

" Oh," I cried, " can^t he tell me who he was? 
He might have been somebody that I had known 
a little. He looked disappointed." 

I was quite distressed. I felt as if somebody 
bad come to my door from a long distance and 
I had shut it in his face. 

Then the great voice of John King boomed 
out again. 

'^ It is no use asking that, Mrs. Bering/^ he 
said. '^ Those who come back can never tell 
their names/' 
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"But why not?" 

'' Because the force that enables them to mc^ 
terialuse the person does not allow them to mch 
terialize the voice/* 

"But can't he materialize his voice now? 
Don't you know what his name was?" I cried, 

" Yes, I know; hut I can't tell you.'' 

" I consider that this is very extraordinary," 
I said, in a grave tone. " It is a terrible draw- 
back to one's belief, because it makes one feel 
that you can't— that you don't know it, and 
that is why you can't tell it" 

" We on this side," said John King, " are as 
much subject to rules and regulations, to possi-^ 
bilities and invpossibUities, as you are on earth. 
It is but very few who pass over that are ever 
able to materialise themselves for those who stay 
behind." 

" Then," said Lady Summerfield, " I suppose 
there is no chance of any one coming for me?" 

" Yes/' replied John King, " somebody is 
coming for you later on. There are two people 
here who knew Colonel 3urnaby; Colonel 
Bumdby is coming for them/' 

A moment later John King asked Sir Adrian 
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and Lady Summerfield, speaking of them as 
" Mr. Masters" and *' Mrs. St. Qair," to stand 
Up and move close to the table. This necessi- 
tated also my moving and several persons on 
the other side of Sir Adrian, as the group was 
so much larger than the table, and therefore ex- 
tended well away from it. 

In another moment, in the very middle of the 
table, appeared the unmistakable presentment 
of Colonel Burnaby. He was attired in full 
uniform, and the gleam of his cuirass showed 
very clearly by the weird light of the luminous 
slate. The face was calm, impassive, but alive. 

Lady Summerfield gasped, and the slate went 
down with a bang. 

We all groped our way back to our seats 
without breaking the chain made by our hands. 
" This," said Lady Summerfield to me, " is ab- 
solutely horrible!" 

There were many manifestations after this, 
and again Lady Summerfield begged urgently 
that somebody should come for her. At last a 
very aged man appeared. The presentment was 
very small, the face was smgoth and pink, the 
hair snow-white, long and flowing, and a long 
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white beard and moustache spread over the chest 
This was surrounded by a curious kind of cowl 
of white diaphanous drapery. 

''For Mrs. St. Clair/' said John King. 

** I don't know — it's rather like my father, 
only he wouldn't wear a thing like that on his 
head." 

'' This spirit has never materialized "before, 
and the power is w^afe/' said John King. 

Down went the slate with- a bang once more, 
; " It might have been my father," said Lady 
Summerfield, "but " 

'' It is your father/' said John King. '' // he 
came to you half a dozen times, the likeness 
would grow, the materialization would be much 
Stronger. The cowl is worn to keep the fea- 
tures together, because the power is so weak/' 

Then suddenly a rough zither upon the table 
began to play^a certain air; in dead silence the 
unseen player gave out the old tune, " Drink 
to me only with thine eyes." It was played right 
through, and then with a variation. As the last 
notes throbbed away into the silence, John King 
said — 

'' That was for Mrs. St. Clair, from one who 
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loved her on earth, and whose favourite tune %f 
was/^ 

Lady Summerfield clutched hard hold of my 
hand. 

" It was my father's favourite tune/' she fal- 
tered. 

Of course, after this, there was a perfect babel 
of comment. Then John King said that the 
Greek priests were oeming, and that after that 
the circle would rise. 

" Are the priests coming sooB^ John?" asked 
the medium's frieftd* 

'' Yes, in a , minute, Mr. Chaytor/^ 

Then there was a distinct sound of arrival, 
and immediately a man's voice began to recite 
part of a service in fluent Greek. The chant 
was taken up by another voice, evidently that 
of a much younger man, and somebody who was 
apparently standing at a good height. He did 
not take it up in recitation, but in song, and 
never in my whole life has it been my lot to 
hear a voice of more glorious quality or more 
perfect training. The circle sat spellbound. 
Then the priests blessed us in Greek, and the 
circle was at an end. 
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It was at this point that the most interesting 
event of the afternoon occurred, for when the 
medium began to breathe stertoriously again, 
the elderly widow lady, who had sat at his left 
hand, held a whispered conversation with her 
husband. I was near enough to hear distinctly 
every word that they both said ; it was unmis- 
takably the meeting of adoring souls. Her part- 
ing words were, " Oh, my own darling, it will 
be a whole week before I can speak to you 
again." Then there was the sound of a kiss, 
and somebody lighted the candle, and everything 
was finished. 

The medium sat up and blinked his eyes, and, 
as it were, pulled himself together again, and 
one by one; the little company filed out. I stayed 
behind and spoke both to the medium and his 
friend. 

" You were disappointed, Mrs. Dering," said 
the friend* 

" And yet I have been very much impressed 
by what I have seen," I replied. " I did not see 
the one that I came in the hope of finding. Do 
you think that there will be any chance later on, 
if I come again?" 
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" If you came a few times/' said Mn Cha)rtor, 
"you would probably find your influence act. 
upon the one whom you are so anxious to see. 
If he has the desire and the strength, he will cer- 
tainly come to you." 

" But will he come in that terrible ghastly 
colour?*' 

"No, no; that is because you are new to 
it. After a time you will see no difference in 
the materializations between our faces and 
theirs. It is because your eyes are unaccus- 
tomed." 

"Oh, then, it isn't the slate?" 

"No, the slate doesn't give that pallid hue 
which always at first strikes new-comers. If 
you warit to establish communication with some 
particular person, Mrs. Bering, you must work 
on your side. It won't come for nothing." 

" But they came for nothing to-day. I have 
done nothing except take the journey down to 
Balham." 

" Yes, but all those whom you have seen to- 
day have been here before, with the exception of 
the old gentleman who came for Mrs. St Clair. 
I hope she was satisfied." 
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He turned round to her, and Lady Summer- 
field looked back at me. 

" No," she said, " I was not satisfied. I have 
been very much interested, and to a certain ex- 
tent impressed — ^not satisfied." 

" No? But you will come again?" 

" I may do." 

We bade them good-bye, and came out into 
the crisp winter air. The carriage was waiting 
at the door, and we got into it. Not one of us 
spoke until we had turned the comer of the 
street, then Lady Summerfield looked first at 
Sir Adrian and then at me. 
. "Well?" she said. 

" Well," said Sir Adrian, " if you ask me, I 
call it bunkum — fake, every bit of it" 

"And you, what do you think?" she per- 
sisted, nodding her head at me. 

"Lady Summerfield," I replied, "I don't 
think — ^I don't know. They all seemed real 
enough, and it all seemed feasible enough, but 
why couldn't that man tell me what he was 
called? It seems so queer that an individuality 
who had enough will to come back again could 
:not tell me his name when he got here." 
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" ^* I shall go again, anyhow," said Lady Sum- 
merfield. " Now, look here, you two. Don't 
tell everybody about this place, because if you 
do there will be such a rabble that we shall have 
no pleasure in it at all. Let's keep this dark, 
let's keep it to ourselves. I have heard," she 
went on, " of another circle, up in St. John's 
Wood, where people come out and walk about, 
and materialize in a red light. But that is diffi- 
cult to get into. You have to be a member 
before you can be taken on there — or, stay, 
didn't somebody tell me you could go once on 
the introduction of a friend? Yes, I fancy 
somebody said so. I'll find out about it anyway^ 
Would you both like to go?" 

" I should," said Sir Adrian. 

" Oh, so should I." 

" Then we'll settle it so. I'll let you know 
as soon as I have found out. Meantime you are 
coming back to have a cup of tea with me. And 
I believe my dear little Mrs. Phillipson will be 
there. I told her we were going down to Bar- 
ker's to-day, and she said she would come in 
about six o'clock, as we should then be in a good 
condition for her to see us. Of course we don't 
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feel very much different in ourselves, but our 
•aura is affected by the kind of afternoon we have 
passed. I really think, Adrian," she went on, 
" that we ought to drop you at your club/' 

" Oh no," he said, quite piteously. 

" Well, Mrs. Dering may not care to have you 
there when she meets Mrs. Phillipson." 

"I don't mind," I exclaimed. "I have no 
secrets, not one that I would mind the whole 
world sharing." 

" What a lucky woman !" said Lady Summer- 
field, and she said it in such a feeling tone that 
I knew in an instant that her secrets were many. 
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CONFIRMATION 

We reached Lady Summerfield's house just 
at six o'clock. The footman who answered the 
door told his mistress that Mrs. Phillipson had 
arrived about five minutes before, and that he 
had shown her into the morning-room. 

" Did you give her tea, William?" said Lady 
Summerfield. 

. " I did offer Mrs. Phillipson tea, my lady/' 
he replied ; " but she said she would prefer to 
wait until you came in, as you had said you 
would be back about six o'clock." 

" Very well, let us have tea at once." 

She led the way into the morning-room, a 
spacious and picturesque apartment which was 
the one most used by the lady of the house. 
Mrs. Phillipson was sitting by the fire reading 
an illustrated journal. 

" Ah, my dear Mrs. Phillipson, I am so glad 
you have come. Pray forgive us for not having 
arrived before you." 
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'* Not at all, Lady Summerfield. I have made 
myself perfectly at home, and have been quite 
comfortable. Besides, I have only been here a 
few minutes." 

** Let me make you known to Mrs. Bering. 
You have met Sir Adrian Masters, haven't 
you?" 

" No, I have not," said Mrs. Phillipson. 

She shook hands with both of us, and we all 
turned to the fire round which we made a half- 
circle. 

" Now, we'll have tea before we talk mys- 
teries. But positively, Mrs. Bering and I are 
grubbiness itself, and we must wash our hands 
before we touch food. Sir Adrian, if you feel 
grubby go up to Lord Summerfield's dressing- 
room. William will show you the way, though 
I think you know it well enough." 

Ten minutes later we were all sitting round 
the fire again, chatting merrily over our tea, for 
which we had all of us brought back monstrous 
appetites. Mrs. Phillipson was deeply inter- 
ested in our doings, but professed herself a 
sceptic on the subject of spiritualistic sSances. 

" I don't say," she declared, " I don't say for 
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a single moment that there's nothing in it-;— 
there's something in most of these things — but 
with these dark seances the real and the sham are 
so mixed up that it is impossible to separate 
them. You can't help being affected by a voice 
that comes from nowhere; you can't help being 
affected by the darkness and the noise, and the 
feeling of sitting cramping your hands in a 
circle. There's something in it — oh, I have no 
doubt of it — ^but I don't believe for one moment 
that we ever see the spirits of the departed at 
seances such as these. Imagine Cardinal New- 
man lading himself to anything of the kind I 
Why should a man lose his dignity when he is 
dead? The Cardinal was all dignity when he 
was here on earth." 

" And you think it is fraud, Mrs. Phillipson ?" 
I said. 

" I don't know. It may be unconscious fraud. 
Certain mediums may have the power of gather- 
ing together certain aura which represent those 
who have gone before, those who have been emi- 
nent and are likely to be well known. They 
may be the dupes of evil spirits who wish to 
personate well-known people. Mind, I don't say 
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there's nothing in it; in the face of the mar- 
vellous things that have happened in the scien- 
tific world lately, we can't say positively that 
there's nothing in anything, but up to the present 
time nothing really convincing has come out, no 
good has resulted from any mediumistic seance 
that I have heard of. Many honest souls are 
working hard in that direction, and the result 
of their labours may one day be what is beyond 
credulity now. All I have to say is that at pres- 
ent it seems to me, and I believe it seems 
so to all thinking persons, that the discoveries 
in mediumistic spiritualism are but in their in- 
fancy. 

"There is some use in clairvoyance," said 
lady Summerfield. 

Mrs. Phillipson looked at her with an expres- 
sive glance of her dark eyes. 

" Yes, yes, there's a great deal to be said for 
clairvoyance. Of course there's charlatanism 
and fraud and sham mixed up in that too, as 
there always has been and always will be in 
everything that is more or less intangible. It 
is almost impossible to define what clairvoyance 
is. Even with the most clever clairvoyant, the 
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interpretation must come from the receiver and 
not from the giver. The clairvoyant can only 
repeat what she sees, and if it is misinterpreted 
by the receiver, it is unjust and unfair to the 
clairvoyant, who has been perfectly honest 
throughout'* 

" But I have heard wonderful things of you, 
Mrs. Phillipson," I put in. 

" Have you ? I am glad of that. I don't pose 
as being wonderful, but I do protest that before 
all things I am strictly honest. You, for in- 
stance," she said, suddenly turning and point- 
ing at Sir Adrian, " you are on the wrong road. 
Have a care !" 

The young man absolutely quailed beneath her 
look. " I — ^I don't know what you mean," he 
stammered. 

" Don't you? I think you know quite welL 
I look into your life, Sir Adrian. It is a white 
and shining plain. There is one road turning to 
the right, which leads to honour; there is 
another crooked and twisted way to the left, 
which leads to ruin. On the one side I see you 
walking fearlessly, blamelessly, manfully, your 
head up, your eyes right in front, your walk fast 
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and free as it should be ; on the other I see you 
slinking along, looking ever behind to note if 
you are followed, and dragging with you " 

"Stop!" he said. 

" I was not going to say whose form it was 
that I see beside you. The end of that road is 
desolation, the mire of despondency, the slough 
of misery. Choose which you will, but never 
say that the honest clairvoyant did not warn you 
of the fate that lies ahead." 

Sir Adrian got up and shook himself, as if to 
free himself from the gruesome picture which 
her words had conjured up. She looked next at 
Lady Summerfield, who put out a little white 
hand and said — 

" No, no, don't tell me anything. I don't 
want to know." 

" Til tell you later on," Said Mrs. Phillipson, 
*'You know me well enough to be sure that 
when I tell you something it is the truth." 

" Yes, tell me later on. But my friend is very 
anxious. Tell me nothing now. Are you dining 
out to-night?" 

" No, I am not dining an3rwhere." 

" Then stay with me and take pot-luck. You 
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can tell me whilst I am dressing for dinner. My 
friend here, Mrs. Dering, is most anxious that 
you should look over her life." 

" It is a fair and beautiful life," said the clair- 
voyant, "very sad — ^you are wearing a veil," 
she looked directly at me, " you are wearing a 
veil, a grey veil — I wonder why? I have an 
impression," she went on, addressing Lady Sum- 
merfield, " that you told me Mrs. Dering was a 
widow — ^yes, a widow. I shouldn't have 
thought so. You are wearing a veil of grey 
grief . , . it is not a widow's veil, by no means. 
Give me your hand." 

I held out my hand towards her, and she took 
it in her own firm, cool grasp. The extraor- 
dinary part of the experience was that as she 
held my hand, her own began to burn until the 
contact was almost painful, 

" To reveal your whole character," she said, 
*' I must have at least three hours. I don't think 
it is necessary to have ten minutes to tell you all 
that you are most anxious to know. Your child- 
hood was sheltered and shielded. You were 
brought up in an atmosphere of trust and love, 
in a beautiful home in which you were the main 
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object of solicitude. Your father and mother 
have passed over, and you have lost the husband 
for whom your heart is breaking. You g^ve me 
no feeling of being a widow. You tell me that 
you are one; it may be that your love is so great 
that it has already bridged over the gulf that 
yawns between you — ^there is a gulf, I see that 
quite plainly. Your husband was young. I re- 
ceive an impression from you that he was born 
by the sea, or lived on the sea. Perhaps he was 
a sailor, I hear the waves booming against the 
cliffs, and I smell the salt sea air. I have a crisp 
and vivid sensation of life in touching you. 
This husband of yours was everything to you. 
It was a fair and loVely life, a straightforward, 
honest, and brilliant personality, a healthy mind 
in a splendid body. No wonder, poor child, that 
your heart is crushed, that the sorrow of parting 
from such a mate has taken all the joy out of 
your soul. But over the shining pathways of the 
future, I see you treading hand in hand. My 
dear Mrs. Dering," she broke off, " I don't like 
to pain you, but the figure I see beside you in the 
future is so like the figure which was beside you 
in the past, that I should judge it to be the same 
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person. Are you sure that your husband is 
dead?" 

I felt myselLbeginning to tremble. 

" No, I am not sure, if you mean did I see him 
die?" 

"Where did he die?" 

"My husband wasjn the Royal Navy. He 
went out in the Saphir to join his ship on a West 
Indian station. The Saphir was lost." 

" I remember," she said, fixing me with her 
dark eyes. 

" My husband, along with others, was never 
seen nor heard of again. We know no details, 
but if he were living he would have won his way 
home somehow." 

" I am not so sure of that. I believe, on my 
conscience, on my honour, that your husband is 
somewhere still on this planet. Has anybody — 
have you seen any other clairvoyants?" 

" Yes." 

" You had this idea given to you before?" 

" Yes, but not so fully expressed. Several 

clairvoyants whom I have seen have told me that 

they would not have believed that I was a 

widow. Mrs. Phillipson," I said, tearing my 
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hand from hers, " don't — don't, for God's sake, 
put a hope into my heart which may have no 
foundation in truth. I have borne my loss — I 
don't know how. I shall never know. I got 
through the first horror of my sorrow somehow. 
Don't, I beseech you, tell us what will break my 
heart over again." 

" My dear," said Lady Summerfield, " let 
Mrs. Phillipson say what she will. Nerve your- 
self to bear it. She is honest, that I can vouch 
for — I have had proof of it twice — ^and she's 
right. I would stake my life upon any state- 
ment that she makes. Let her say what she will ; 
nerve yourself to bear it. Go on — go on, Mrs. 
Phillipson." 

" Am I to say what I see?" said Mrs. Phillip- 
son, appealing to me. 

I pulled myself together by a mighty effort 
" Yes, you may tell me anything." 

" Then give me your hands." 

I put my hands in hers, and she fixed me with 
her brilliant gaze. 

" Mrs. Bering," she said, " I see your hus- 
band — ^under a palm tree." 
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EYES THAT SEE 

When Mrs. PhiUipson uttered the words, " I 
see your husband under a palm tree," I was 
shaking so much that had I been standing I cer- 
tainly could not have kept my feet. My teeth 
rattled together, my chin trembled as if it had 
been galvanized, and I felt as if all the blood in 
my body was being rapidly drawn away into a 
g^eat lump somewhere about my throat. Mrs. 
PhiUipson kept her great dark eyes fixed upon 
me. 

" He is under a palm tree," she said. " He is 
not as he has been, or as he will be. He wears 
a beard. He is bronzed and tanned almost out 
of recognition, and his clothes are of some dingy 
light stuff — ^possibly flannel that has seen good 
service. Mrs. Dering, I believe that your hus- 
band is alive, I believe that he is cast away on 
some unknown island — some land out of the 
beaten track, and that, with a little patience and 
care, he will be restored to you." 
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I did not speak, for I could not. I heafrd Lady 
Summerfield say in a sharp tone, " Ring that 
bell, Adrian," and then everjrthing melted away 
into an indefinite and indistinct haze. When I 
came to myself again, Lady Summerfield had 
my head held against her shoulder and was 
forcing some brandy down my throat. Sir 
Adrian Masters was fanning me, and Mrs. 
Phillipson was still gripping tight hold of my 
two hands. 

" Come," she said, " pull yourself together. 
The time is too serious to let personal weakness 
get hold of you. Think — it may be the salva- 
tion of your husband. For God's sake don't let 
the link of connection between us slip for a 
single instant. Be strong. Let love conquer 
everjrthing." 

I gulped down the brandy. It burned my 
throat, brought the tears into my eyes, and made 
me gasp for breath. But still I gulped it down, 
and I bade her go on. 

" I want to try to follow his life from the 
moment that he left you," she said. " Turn your 
thoughts back to your parting. Shut your eyes. 
Now think of the day that you last saw him."* 
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I did as she bade me. Lady Summerfield was 
still holding me tight, and I rested my head 
against her kind breast and resolutely forced 
my thoughts back to that black and bitter 
day on which I had seen Niel for the last 
time. 

"Yes/' said Mrs. Phillipson. "I have got 
hold of it now — I can see many people round a 
big ship, and you sinking back helpless and inert, 
you poor little weak thing. There was a third, 
then; that little life was sacrificed. Poor little 
soul!" 

I said nothing. 

"It's all true," I heard Lady Summerfield 
say under her breath. 

" Then the big ship went on over the water 
— day after day — ^the husband lonely, wretched, 
full of anxious thought, and yet full of brave 
hope, cursing the day on which his fate had 
carried him into the Navy, although he loved 
his profession heart and soul. It seems to me 
that he went on thus for many days — ^then there 
is a terrible storm, and the great ship ploughs 
through the water like a stricken thing with 

life in it Oh, it's sinking! — sinking! 
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The people take to the boats — ^there's panic- 
confusion. All have left now except the captain 
and one or two of the principal officers, and 
your husband — ^there is one little boat — ^they 
have scarce time to launch it — a keg or two 
of water — food that seems perilously little — ^no 
time to think of comforts— only a last struggle 

for bare life ^Ah, there's fire! — ^the Saphir 

is struck by lightning 1 They have launched the 
boat — it tosses like a cork on the waters, it is 
so small and so frail — ^it is a bare chance for 
existence — ^they have life-belts — ^they're in — 
theyVe off ! Yes, they're off. There is a violent 
explosion, and now there are only a few spars 

tossing about on the surface of the waters 

I can't see the boat any more Oh, it is ter- 
rible!" 

" Don't let yourself go, my dear," Lady Sum- 
merfield whispered in my ear, " you are getting 
to the heart of the mystery now. Nerve your- 
self to be a woman, to be a brave woman." 

There was a ghastly silence ere the clair- 
voyant went on again. 

" Not quite so bad as it was — ^the storm is 
settling down a little. The wreckage still tosses 
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about, but the ship is gone. We have left it 
all behind now— over the face of the waters we 
skim like a bird — ^the waters are calming down 
— ^there is a gleam of sun overhead — ^the wind 
has dropped — ^there is something right ahead 

on the bosom of the bright sea ^What is it? 

What is it? It is the boat I— the boat ! Four 

men rowing for dear life 1 can't see them 

1 am not near enough — hold my hands 

tighter! No— no— —If I could get a little 

nearer ^Yes, I can see them now — it is the 

captain, some of the officers of the ship — ^and 

your husband, all rowing for dear life ^Will 

they win? — ^they must — ^they are determined 
men, fighting for their lives, and two of them 
are fighting for something more than life. Oh, 
days — ^and days — ^and days — no change — ^not 
a sail on the distant sweep of shining water — 
the hot sun overhead — ^no breeze to fan them — 
but little to eat and less to drink. One of them 
is hurt— one of them is dying. Now there are 
only three in the boat— only three. They have 
let one slip overboard to his eternal rest into the 
great waters. They keep on — ^they are spent — 
only two are left now — ^the other sleeps. Then 
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— ^yes, I can see it! — ^your husband, he is down 
— ^his head between his knees — ^he cannot keep 
going any longer. They have put him at the 
bottom of the boat — ^they have put something 
under his head — and something to shield him 
from the burning sun. The other two are work- 
ing — ^the man who has been asleep is rested 
again — ^he stretches himself — ^yes, they are work- 
ing now. The man who rowed with your hus- 
band won't last out long, but he has courage, 
he has pluck — ^he is a strong man. They are 

consulting over something 1 can't see 

I can't seel Oh, what is it they've got between 
them? — something they're anxiously consulting 
— a paper? — a chart? Yes, it is a chart, and a 
—compass I I see it. They've turned the boat 
a little about — ^they are rowing again for dear 
life — ^and something's following the boat — some- 
thing — ^a dark shadow in the water, with a point 
that sticks up. It is a shark. There's something 
overhead — they are not far from land — it is a 
bird of evil look — a bird ! They are not far from 
land now — will they win the shore? I smell 
spices — don't you smell it? — ^it is wafted to my 
nostrils like a breath of perfume — it mingles 
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with the briny smell of the sea. They are going 
to change — ^they have roused your husband — 
he has been sleeping for hours — ^he looks fresh 
— see, he smiles ! They put the other man in the 
bottom of the boat — ^he is down. Now they are 
consulting the chart again— they've shipped their 
oars — ^they're eating. It's sorry fare — ^very 
sorry fare, but tastes sweet — ^it has the savour 
of life about it. They are drinking now — and 
now they take their place again at the oars, and 
they're looking at the compass again — ^yes, 
they've turned the boat in the right direction, 
and they are rowing for dear life, while that 
silent shape follows — follows — follows like fate. 
The man in the bottom of the boat stirs uneasily 

— ^he is ill — ill — ^he is mad! — ^he is mad 

Oh— h ! ^Ah— h— h ! I can't bear it— there's 

murder in his eyes! — murder! The man's not 
responsible — ^you mustn't blame him! He is 
mad! — ^he is mad! " 

Again Lady Summerfield's voice broke the 
silence. 

" Mrs. Phillipson — don't give way ! Don't 
give in ! It's life and death hanging upon your 
power now. Don't break this woman's heart 
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again. Let her know what is happening. Which 
way does the compass point?" 

" The compass points N., due N. What else 
would you have?" she replied, in a curious, me- 
chanical, far-away voice ; " and they are shap- 
ing their course due S, They are going by 
the chart — ^they are somewhere where they can 

be reached Oh, I see — I see a little blue 

shadow on the distant horizon! They've 
stopped working — ^they've seen it — and the man 
in the bow of the boat is mad! They've told 
him there's land — it's no good — he, too, looks, 

but he is mad Oh, what is he going to 

do? Oh — ^h — ^h! They are trying to hold 

him back — it is no good — it means the sacrifice 
of three lives — ^three lives instead of one. Oh, 
my God ! — I can't look any longer ! He's gone 
— ^he's broken from their hands — ^he's plunged 
into the sea. The shadow is satisfied — it is all 
over. There are only two in the boat now — 
they are paralyzed with horror — ^the water is 
dyed red with blood — there are other shapes that 

I never saw before — ^they are tearing 

Oh — ^h! — ^h! I can't look — I can't look any 

more " 
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" The men in the boat," said Lady Summer- 
field, in an intense voice — " the men in the 
boat?" 

" There are two of them — ^the captain and 
the one you seek. The captain is dipping a vessel 
in the water — ^he is telling the other to bend 
his head, and he is saturating him with water — 
now the other is doing the same for the captain. 
Again they look out over the horizon— K)nly a 
few miles, and they'll get there, if they work, 
by dawn. And they work like galley slaves — 
on— on 1 Then a stop to eat and drink a little — 
then they wet their heads, and on again. They 
know no fatigue now — deliverance is at hand 
' — ^although — ^although it may not be the deliver- 
ance which will give them back to the world 
just yet. On again, toiling — ^they push the boat 

through the water — it's marvellous God 

helps them ! They are working on again — again 
resting — ^more water on their heads — ^the sun 
is fiercer and fiercer — and then it wanes, and 
there is a littlt breeze springing up, a little breeze. 
Thank God for it ! — it helps them — thank God 1 
They are not depending solely on their own 
efforts now. Again a little food — ^the land is 
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near — ^there is a coral reef — a coral reef — and a 
heavy, surging surf to be got through — ^but 
there is still water beyond — ^there is only the 
fear of sunken rocks, and the sharks 'that 
are swimming to and fro, eyeing their prey 
eagerly. Will they do it? — will they do it?'* 
she gasped. 

In the intensity of her marvellous power, I 
could feel, in a dim, frozen kind of way, that 
her firm grip was cutting the rings into my 
hands. It was only Lady Summerfield's tight 
hold of me that enabled me to sit up and try 
with might and main, and heart and soul, so 
to make myself subservient to this woman's 
wonderful power that I should be helping in- 
stead of hindering her. 

" They've shot the outer reef — ^they're in the 
surf — the boat's tossed to and fro, up and down 

like a cork Ah ! — there's a sharp rock — ^the 

boat is cracked like a cockleshell in their strug- 
gle through the second band of surf — ^they're 
in smooth water — ^but the boat is filling — ^it's 
only a few yards across the little bay with 
smooth ripples ere they reach the strip of yel- 
low sand, where they would be free of those 
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terrible grey shadows — ^they are straining every 
nerve — the sinews stand out upon their arms 
like bands of steel — I can see the cold sweat 

standing out upon their brows— on!— on f 

Ah! — they've touched the shore — they're 
saved !" 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

A NEW FRIEND 

1 KNOW no more of what happened after this, 
for I slipped away, despite all my efforts, into 
unconsciousness. 

When I came to my senses again, Lady Sum- 
merfield was holding me up, and the sickening 
odour of brandy was about me. I came back 
to life again with a shudder, and a terrible sense 
of horror. The first object that I saw was 
Mrs. Phillipson lying back upon the sofa upon 
which we had been sitting. She was deathly 
white, and, as I gave signs of life. Sir Adrian 
turned round to her. 

" Leave her alone," said Lady Summerfield. 
" She told me once that she should never be 
touched when she goes off after seeing things. 
Leave her quite alone. Shell come round again 
in a few minutes." 

" It seems so brutal," he murmured. 
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" Not at all. Leave her alone. " Well attend 
to her when she comes to again. Drink a little 
more of this, my dear. You need it, after all 
you've been through." 

The taste of the brandy was most nauseous 
to me, but I was so physically exhausted that I 
had no will-power left in me. 

** You had better open the window, Adrian.*' 

" You will get your death of cold if I do,'* 
he replied. 

" No, no, no; open the window, and I shall 
be all right — yes, that's better," she added, as 
the icy blast came into the room. 

Almost immediately Mrs. Phillipson came to 
her senses again. 

"You have taken down ever3rthing that I 
said?" she asked, after a few minutes. 

" No, I haven't taken it down. But I re- 
member ever3rthing." 

"You are sure? It is most important. It 
is — ^I — it is all gone right out of my head. It 
may come back to-morrow. You had better 
come and see me again. I must have twelve 
hours' rest — I must have freedom from any use 
of my power, before I try to get that track 
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again. You can tell me everything to-mor- 
row." 

Lady Summerfield invited me to remain to 
dine with her. " I have to go out just after 
dinner. I have two or three things to do to- 
night," she said; " but if you will stay and dine 
with me, I shall be charmed." 

I declined absolutely. I wanted to get home 
and be quiet — I wanted to think things 
over. 

" You'll want a cab, then," said Lady Sum- 
merfield. " Adrian, see Mrs. Dering safe into a 
cab. I'm not going to ask you to stay, Adrian, 
because I know that you can't. Good-night, my 
dear. Come and see me to-morrow," she said. 
" Would you rather she came to you, Mrs. Phil- 
lipson?" 

" I would rather meet her here. The condi- 
tions were so absolutely helpful. Although I 
have forgotten what I saw, I am perfectly con- 
scious that I saw a great deal, and in unusual 
minuteness of detail. Good-night, Mrs. Dering; 
keep yourself calm and quiet. Don't worry. 
Try to sleep, even if you have to take a sleeping- 
draught to do it. Come to-morrow at the same 
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hour. I suppose it's convenient to you, Lady 
Summerfield ?" 

" I'll make it so," she said. 

" Then, to-morrow at the same hour, and I'll 
try if I can pick up the threads of your life's 
story again." 

I went out with Sir Adrian, who saw me into 
a cab. 

" Would you rather I didn*t come to-mor- 
row ?" he asked. 

" I would rather you did, if you don't mind 
the trouble," I replied. " The conditions were 
favourable to-day, and, if you were not there, 
something might be wanting in the atmosphere, 
and it might affect Mrs. Phillipson's power." 

" Mrs. Bering," he said, " I have never been 
so interested in anything in my Kfe." 

" What, not in yourself?" 

" Myself? I don't know that I am very much 
interested in myself." 

" Not after what she told you?" 

" Oh, that's a commonplace story compared 

with yours. After all, what is ruin? Looked 

at in that light, it is inevitable. What some 

people might call ruin, others might call glory, 
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Don't let us talk about it. We must all concen- 
trate ourselves upon your affairs. They are 
much more interesting than mine." 

Early in the morning I received a note from 
Lady Summerfield, saying, " Do come and have 
lunch with me at two o'clock. Then we'll go for 
a little drive together, and that will put us into 
good cue for our sitting with Mrs. Phillipson." 

I sent back a reply that I should be delighted 
to accept her invitation. Truth to tell, I was 
restless and full of disquietude. The hours 
seemed so long until I could get Mrs. Phillip- 
son to work again. I did not attempt to write 
that day, but busied myself about my personal 
concerns in the flat. About half-past twelve I 
went out and did some shopping, not that I 
wanted to shop, but simply because I was too 
restless to remain indoors. It was biting winter 
weather, but although I was usually very sub- 
ject to extremes, both of heat and cold, the sting- 
ing frost had no effect upon me, for I was con- 
sumed by a fire of anxiety within. 

I put on the time somehow until the hour was 
nigh for the lunch with Lady Summerfield. 

" My dear," she said hurriedly, coming out 
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into the corridor to meet me, " I do hope you 
won't mind. The Duke of Oxford is here. I 
told him I had somebody coming, but he insists 
upon staying. He is a very old friend of mine. 
I have known him all my life. You won't 
mind?" 

" Well, you know I don't mind," I replied. 
** Why should I ? It's your house. You haven't 
told him about yesterday?" 

** My dear girl, he hasn't been five minutes in 
the house. I believe — ^I don't know," she went 
on, " but I believe that he has heard something 
about me, and he has come with a sort of idea 
of rubbing a little brotherly advice in." 

"Don't tell him about yesterday, then, and 
don't let him remain for the sitting this after- 
noon." 

" I shouldn't dream of such a thing. Besides, 
of course I couldn't talk about your affairs. 
We agreed yesterday that nothing was to be said 
by any of us." 

I remembered then that we had made such an 
agreement. 

I almost laughed aloud when I saw the Duke 
of Oxford's face. I gathered in a moment that 
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my hostess had told him that she was expecting 
a friend to lunch, and that her unwillingness to 
let him stop had made him determined to re- 
main and save her from the consequences of her 
own supposed folly. I found him a charming 
man in every way, the last person in the world 
that one would think it likely any woman would 
wish to leave. He was very tall, fair in com- 
plexion, very distinguished in appearance. His 
manner was grave and quiet. There was a vein 
of sadness underlying his gravity, and he spoke 
of " my little girls" once or twice in a way which 
told me, as surely as any words could have done, 
that he was trying to be father and mother both 
to them. 

During the whole of lunch and the half-hour 
that followed before the carriage came round to 
the door, we never once mentioned any matters 
personal to any of us, beyond that Lady Sum- 
merfield told him incidentally that I was going 
for a drive with her after lunch, and that we 
had an engagement together between half-past 
five and six o'clock ; but he knew nothing more 
.of our movements than that. 

Just as he was going away he asked me sud- 
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denly where I lived. I told him that I lived in 
Merryfield Gardens. 

" They are flats overlooking the park. Don't 
you know them ?" I asked. 

I looked at him narrowly, but he did not flincH 
at all, and it was evident to me that he wasn't 
aware that his wife's address was, save for the 
number, the same as my own. 

" May I come and see you ?" he asked. " I 
have an idea that your husband " 

" You may have known my husband in former 
years, Duke," I said to him, " but I never heard 
him mention you. He was in the Navy. He 
was lost at sea with the Saphir/' 

"Oh, I am so sorry. Forgive me. I have 
known one or two men called Dering. It isn't 
a common name. It made me think that perhaps 
I knew your husband. Do forgive me if I have 
opened up an old wound." 

" Not so very old," I said simply. 

He took my hand in his. " I may come? I 
may take my chance?" 

" Oh yes." 

" I suppose about six o'clock is a good time to 
find you — ^that is unless you are dining out?" 
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" I don't go out very much, and I am very 
often in about six. My number is twelve. I 
shall be very glad to see you." 

We went for our drive, and we put in the 
time until our sitting should begin. Lady Sum- 
merfield was as impatient as I was. 

" She IS a good woman," she said, speakijig of 
Mrs. Phillipson ; " no flaw, no sham, no hum- 
bug about her — straight to the point, simple, 
direct, tells you what she means — too plainly 
sometimes. My dear, you should have heard the 
jacketing that woman gave me last night." 

" Ah, then you did have your sitting?" 

" I should think I did. It's no use trying to 
keep anything from her. She knows every- 
thing." 

" And she told you '' 

" Oh, she told mcr— things/' 

" Did it tally with what she told Sir Adrian?" 

"Yes." 

" And you will be warned in time?" 

" Oh, my dear, there's nothing to warn. It 
isn't as bad as she thinks. Adrian and I have 
been, chums ever since he was in petticoats." 

" But you say she is always right" 
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" Yes, yes, in a way. Of course, if I was a 
fool, I dare say I should drift on the wrong side 
of the fence ; but I am not a fool, my dear, and, 
fond as I am of my old chum, I fully appreciate 
the solid advantages of being my dear lord's 
faithful spouse. You will understand better 
when you have really learned to know him — 
Lord Summerfield, I mean. He is so solid, so 
convincingly respectable. A woman would be 
very mad before she gave up all the advantages 
of such a husband." 

" And you are not mad ?" 

" No, I am not mad." 

" Lady Summerfield," I said. 

" Yes. By-the-bye, I wish you would call me 
Violet." 

"Oh, I will if you like." 

" I should like to call you Phyllis, if I may, 
I feel so intimate with you, I feel as if I had 
known you all my life, and I want to know you 
better. It's ridiculous going on calling each 
other ' Lady Summerfield' and * Mrs. Bering.' 
We have been through a good deal together now, 
and we have more to come. What were you 
going to say to me?" 
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" Nothing very much. I was only going to 
say when I asked you the other day about the 
Duchess of Oxford, you never told me that you 
knew him so well. You just said * Oh yes, I 
knew her. Everybody knew her/ Did you 
know her as well as you know me?" 

" Never. The duchess was a woman that un- 
der no circumstances could I ever have become 
intimate* with. I met her as her husband's old 
friend. I was prepared to be exactly on the same 
terms with her as I had always been with him. 
But she set the tune differently, and I scarcely 
saw anything of him during his married life." 

"And you believe that — ^you believe every- 
thing that was said about her?" 

" Oh, I don't know that I believe or disbelieve. 
I am always sorry for a woman in those circum- 
stances, but I really think from all that I heard 
that she only had herself to blame. It has 
broken his heart, of course. Most people 
thought that he would marry again at once, be- 
cause there is no heir to the title. He told me 
once, when I ventured to speak about it, that he 
should only marry for one thing — for the title. 
And then he said, ' I mean to marry a woman 
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that I can trust/ It's to be hoped," she went on, 
" that he won't marry another of those quiet 
ones. I never did believe in them. The Duchess 
of Oxford," she ended, "always looked as if 
the proverbial butter wouldn't melt in her mouth. 
But she ended in the divorce court all the same." 
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A PLOT 

We got back to Lady Summerfield's house at 
twenty minutes or a quarter of an hour before 
SIX o'clock. Sir Adrian had already arrived, 
and was sitting in the morning-room reading a 
paper. 

"Will you have tea, my lady?" inquired the 
dignified person who was, I believe, groom of 
the chambers. 

" Yes, yes, we will have tea. It's rather late," 
she said, turning to me, " and it's true we have 
had a cup of tea, but I don't dine till nine, and 
we are likely to have an exhausting hour." 

So we sat down and talked about nothing in 
particular, and Mrs. Phillipson and the tea came 
in together. 

" I am afraid," said the clairvoyant, as she 
helped herself to cream, " that I am not in the 
proper condition this evening." 

"Has an)rthing happened to you?" Lady 
Summerfidd asked. 
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" No, nothing has happened ; but I didn't 
sleep last night. I found myself trying to go 
over the scene that was shown me yesterday, 
and my mind could not grasp it. I then tried to 
put myself into the condition for continuing the 
story, but all my efforts were unavailing. I 
may, when I come in contact with you who were 
with me yesterday, I may pick up the threads 
where they were broken off; but at present I 
feel that nothing will come to me to-day." 

She went on talking on indifferent subjects, 
and Lady Summerfield fell in with her mood and 
told her a lot of idle chit-chat which she had 
picked up that day in the world- Then Mrs. 
Phillipson, looking at me, said that she would 
try the experiment. 

I had taken the precaution to come out with- 
out any rings on except my wedding ring, and 
I resigned my hands into hers with a feeling 
that, at all events, I would not go through 
the torture which I had endured the previous 
day. 

" You haven't got any rings on," said Mrs. 
Phillipson, as she grasped hold of my hands. 

" No, I haven't." 
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" What a pity ! Your husband gave you those 
rings, didn't he?" 

" Some of them." 

" It was partly through them that I got my in- 
spiration." 

" Through my rings ? Are they more power- 
ful than I am?" 

" Not at all. They were your husband's gift. 
It was a pity you did not remember to wear 
them." 

" I left them on purpose," I said, rather 
ruefully. 

"But why?" 

" Because you hurt me so frightfully yester- 
day." 

" Did I ? Oh, I am so sorry. You know we 
are quite unconscious of what we do when we 
are in the psychic mood." 

She shut her eyes for a moment, then opened 
them and looked at me hard. 

" Lady Summerfield," she said, " go and play 
something, something soft and dreamy." 

''ScUut d' Amour r 

" Yes, that will do admirably. Play it softly 
and slowly." 
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She sat with her left hand holding mine, and 
passing the fingers of her right rhythmically 
over her brow and eyes. 

"I — I can't," she said. "I can*t see any- 
thing to-day. I can only hear I can hear 

something. I can't get hold of your story. I 
can see you with a crown of triumph right over 

your head I can hear a man's voice 

'Darling! Darling! Come to me, PhilP Is 
your husband called Phil?" she asked, sud- 
denly opening her eyes and fixedly regarding 
me. 

" No. He used to call me Phyl. My name 
is Phyllis, you know." 

"He is calling you now at this moment — 
thinking of you — calling you. I think I shall 
be on the track presently." 

But fate was too strong for her. Perhaps I 
had used up too much of her psychic force the 
previous day, and she had made too great an 
effort to be able to continue it within twenty- 
four hours. 

" I ought not to have come to-day," she said 
presently. "I never can tell anything on 
Wednesdays, not until after nine in the even- 
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ing. I don't know why it should be so, but 
it is." 

" Is Tuesday your lucky day, Mrs. Phillip- 
son?" 

" Yes, my lucky day for certain people— cer- 
tainly my lucky day for Mrs. Bering." 

"Then why not wait until next Tuesday?" 

" It's a good idea. Will your patience allow 
you to wait?" ^e asked, turning to me. 

" If you can't see znythitig until next Tues- 
day, I must wait," I replied. 

"Then possess your soul in patience until 
next Tuesday at six o'clock. I will be here a 
little before that time, and we will try whether 
we cannot pick up those broken threads. I am 
so sorry, because I know that you are anxious, 
and every hour may seem like an eternity. But 
you may hope — ^yes, you may hope, for I am 
sure that your husband has not yet passed from 
this planet into another." 

She went away then, for she said she was 
tired, and she had an appointment for her lucky 
hour that evening and she would want to rest 
for it. Then I, too, went away, leaving Sir 
Adrian alone with Lady Summerfield. 
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Somewhat to my surprise I met the Dtike ol 
Oxford stepping out of the lift at Merryfield; 
Mansions. 

"Oh, is that you?" I said. 

" Yes, I have been to call on you/* 

" Will you come back now?" 

He accepted the invitation with alacrity, and 
we went together into the lift and were hoisted 
up to my apartments I took him straight into 
the drawing-room. There was a good fire burn- 
ing on the hearth, for I intended to spend the 
e\'ening alone after I had dined. He refused the 
tea I offered him, and settled himself down in a 
large chair by the fire with the expression of b, 
man who has just come off a long journey.^ 

" You are very tired, Duke," I said to him. 

" I am very tired, to-day," he rq)lied. " Your 
room is so restful, Mrs. Dering. All my house 
i^ peopled with ghosts." 

"With ghosts?" 

" Not using the word as we are accustomed 
to hear it used. Some people call such * ghosts 
memories." 

" Yes." He looked up at me. " You know 
1 know something about it." 
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" From Lady Summcrficld?" 

" No, she has told me very little — singularly 
Kttle. I knew it first of all as everybody knows 
it I knew it afterwards" — ^he looked at me 
eagerly — "aftwwards I knew it from others/* 

" Those who had known me?"' 

" Yes, And you haven't any hope, Duke," 
I said to him. " I'm sorry for you, that's all." 

He pulled himself up out of the chair with 
the resohxte action of a man determined to shake 
himself free of the past. 

" I didn't come here," he said, squaring his 
shoulders, as he stood before the fire, " I didn't 
come here to sadden your life with my personal 
troubles. Forgive me. I gathered a word or 
two the other day of what your own story is. 
It IS a sad one. You were, perhaps, surprised 
when I asked your permission to call on you. 
1 do not 'call on a lady once in six months, but 
I felt with you that there was a bond in common 
between us. I felt with you, the moment my 
eyes were first cast upon you, that you were not 
a total stranger." 

" In one sense I was not." 

'^How?" 
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** Well, you had seen me before." 

"Where?" 

" I saw you one night here in the street, near 
these mansions, and you looked at me very hard, 
so hard that I noticed you, and a friend who was 
with me told me that you were the Duke of 
Oxford." 

" But I have no remembrance of it" 

" No, perhaps not. And yet, when you met 
me again you knew that you had seen me some- 
where. I seemed familiar to you." 

" You did." 

" That was where you had seen me. Nothing 
occult, nothing mysterious; only blind chance 
working in the dark, and chance, my dear Duke, 
is not always so blind as people think." 

He stood for a moment in absolute silence. 

" Perhaps you are right," he said. " It did 
seem as if I had known you before. Yes, and 
as if I shall know you again. My feeling was 
not one of intimacy, not one of familiarity, but 
I did feel in some strange, mysterious way thaj: 
you had to do with my life — ^my fate. Don't 
think me an idiot to say such a thing to a lady 
whom I have only seen once before. I came here 
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to-night, not of my own free will ; I came from 
an instinct, an instinct that in some way you 
would be able to help me." 

" Perhaps I can." 

"Perhaps; who knows? You will let me 
come again, won't you?" 

" Yes, you may come when you like." 

" I should like to bring my little girls to see 
you. They are dear children." 

" Do bring them ; bring them to-morrow. 
I love children. I had one of my own, but life 
was too hard for him. He died before he was 
bom. I know all about your little girls. I 
should love to have them here. I know so few 
people with children in London. Are they shy ?" 

" Not at all." 

"Then let them come to lunch to-morrow. 
Bring them to lunch." 

"To lunch? I can't come to lunch, Mrs. 
Dering. I could come at five o'clock, if you 
like." 

" Then do come at five. But let them come 

to lunch, and I'll have a great game with them 

before you get here. You know I'm not like 

you — r am a romp. I have had troubles; yes, 
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I have had troubles, but I am still only a diild 
at heart, and a great big romp of a girl at that 
Let me have your children from one o'clock, 
and FU have them here when you come so happy 
that when they are a little bit out of sorts, when- 
ever they are a little bit dull and things havca't 
gone quite right, you will be able to turn them 
over to me. And you will be doing a charitable 
action to me, because you will give me something 
a little out of the common to play with. Come, 
say that you'll lend them to me to-morrow just 
for those two or three hours**' 

"Of course I wiU." 

I was trembling from head to foot at the suc- 
cess of my little plot Well, if everything fdl 
out as I had planned it, that broken-hearted 
woman in the next block of flats would have at 
least one desire fulfilled. 

" I must go away now, Mrs. Bering, and I 
must thank you again for having admitted me 
into your charming home, and for your kind- 
ness in suggesting -that my littie girls should 
come to see you. Shall their governess or a 
maid come with them?" 

*' Oh, a maid. When you take children out 
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for a romp you don't want to have the govern- 
ess sitting like the skeleton at the feast. She'd 
have to be with us all the time. I don't say 
that she isn't absolutely charming, but, at the 
same time, a maid would go with my maids, 
and we needn't have her with us unless we abso- 
lutely wanted her. As you say they are not 
i[hy, there will be no need.** 

** They are not shy." 

^ And I," I went on, " never knew a child 
or a dog in my life who wouldn't make friends 
with me at first sight." 
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MOTHER I 

I HAD just finished dinner that evening when 
my maid came and told me that Herr Neuer- 
mann was in the drawing-room, but if I was 
busy, or had any one with me, or was going out, 
I was not to mind saying that I could not see 
him. As I was not busy, and was not going 
out, and had nobody with me, I immediately 
got up and went into the drawing-room. 

" Have you dined ?" I asked, 

" Oh yes, yes, thank you." 

"Well, come into the dining-room with me 
and have a cup of coffee and a cigarette. I am 
delighted to se^ you. No, I am not busy, and 
I am not going out, and I am quite alone. I 
have a great deal to tell you." 

" You have? I have been most uneasy about 
you for several days. _I have been frightfully 
busy, filled up with appointments from morning 
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till night — ^in fact, this is the first hour that 
I have had free for ten days past. But I can't 
get you out of my head. Something is happen- 
ing to you?" 

I drew a deep breath. " Yes, I was going to 
write to you to beg you to come and see me. 
Something is happening. Sit down here ; have 
a cigarette. The coffee will be here in a min- 
ute." 

He sat down at the comer of the table near- 
est to him and lighted a cigarette from the 
silver box before him. 

" Now tell me everything," he said. 

So I told him everything, ever)rthing, that is 
to say, connected with the sitting which I had 
held with Mrs. Phillipson at the house of Lady 
Summerfield. 

"There is no doubt," he said, when I had 
finished, " that Mrs. Phillipson is a very won- 
derful and a very extraordinary woman. It 
is one of my great regrets that I have never been 
able to get en rapport with her, or she with 
me. Very often clairvoyants find themselves 
like that. Mrs. Bering, since I have known you 
you have been extremely good to me. I see a 
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way to-night in wlach, without in the least inter- 
fering with Mrs. Philltpson's discovery, I might 
be able to serve you." 

"And how is that?" 

" Get me an atfas/* 

Now I didn't happen to possess an ntlas, and 
I told him «o. 

" What map do you want?" I asked. 

** A map of the world." 

'' Oh, I think I could find that in Chambers's 
Encyclopeedia." 

I went into my study and fetdied the vcflume 
which contained the map of the world. 

" Here it is. It is rather small." 

** It will be Isffge enough for my purpose." 

He took from his waistcoat pocket a pearl and 
silver stylus. 

** This was given to me for luck," he said, 
**by the most dairvoyant palmist that I ever 
knew. She was a very wonderful woman. She 
is dead now, and her gain was a greaJt loss to the 
world." 

He held it as one would hold a peQcil, 1>ut ^o 
that no portion of his hand rested upon tiit 
book. 
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** Now/' he said, ** jurt rest the tips of your 
fingers upon the back of my hand. Make your 
mind blank; think about nothing." 

I noticed that the stylus pointed to London. 
For a few minutes there was no movement, dien 
the stylus gradually began to move, working to- 
wards the west. I followed the pearl point in an 
agony of apprehension, having in my mind as I 
had the scene in which Mrs. Phillipson had dis- 
covered the course taken by the Saphir, the de- 
tails of the wreck, and the tragic journey of that 
little boat across the wide waste of waters. 
With strained eyes I watched it progress slowly 
over the map ; the indications of the great storm 
were clear in the uncertain course that the stylus 
took, and it seemed to me after that as if the 
ship must have been utterly beyond the control 
of her engineers. Evidently she had been beaten 
hundreds of miles out of her track. Then the 
stylus, after trying to dig itself into the paper^ 
took a fresh start and worked itself along 
in a curious, crab-like, uneasy fashion, far away 
out of reach of any land Then all at once it 
came to a full ^op and simply dug itself into the 
paper, making a deep indentation that was aJ* 
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most a tear. It was at this point that Neuer- 
mann ceased his efforts. 

" Now, you must get Mrs. Phillipson to make 
the same experiment on a certified chart, then 
compare the two, and you will find that you have 
the whereabouts of your husband, and, whether 
he is alive or dead, you will find him at that 
spot." 

" There is no indication of land where you 
stopped," I said. 

" Then possibly he went down at that point. 
If you come, when you work to that point, upon 
open water, then you will know that he is at rest, 
and you will be at rest too, because you will 
know for certain. But I think that you will 
find there is an islet there, an offshoot of this 
group." 

He pointed with the stylus to a group of 
islands lying several hundreds of miles off the 
track of the West Indian mail steamers. 

" When are you going to see Mrs. Phillipson 
again?" he asked. « 

" Oh, not until next Tuesday. She has tried 
since, but she was either very much exhausted, 
or she has no power." 
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"I see. Well, I shall wait with great im- 
patience for Tuesday. I wish I could come to 
the sitting; but my presence might spoil every- 
thing, and I might act injuriously upon Mrs. 
Phillipson. It is very curious," he added, 
" but the first time I ever saw you, I felt sure 
that you were not a widow. I told you so, 
didn't I?" 

" So many have told me so," I replied. 

" Yes, yes. True clairvoyants always know 
these things, although it isn't always possible 
to go further and explain exactly all that one 
feels confident is the truth. Sometimes, of 
course, as in the case of Mrs. Phillipson, who 
may be six weeks, or six months, or six years 
before she finds herself exactly in the proper 
state for continuing the research which she has 
begun, everything is made so clear that doubt is 
scarcely possible. If she does not recover her 
power quickly, Mrs. Bering, you must not blame 
her. Remember, this occult power, this gift of 
seeing without eyes, is a very strange and mys- 
terious quality. Now I must go. I have a show 
to-night at half-past ten. Good-bye, dear lady. 
God bless you. Good-bye!" 
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I sat for a long time after he had gone> staring 
at the map which still lay upon the table. I did 
not feel myself in the least degree more hopeful 
by reason of his visit. I felt that Madame was 
on the right track, but I thought it more than 
likely that Neuermann was right, and that his 
stylus had stopped over the place where my hus- 
band was lying, where he had gone down, where 
he had met with his death. For the first time 
in my life I took an opiate before I slept, ccm- 
sequently I was fast asleep when my maid ap- 
peared with my morning tea. 

I thought over the events of the past few days 
as I lay in my bed sipping my tea and eating my 
toast. I felt singularly calm and tranquil ; I felt 
that at last I was on the track, that before very 
long I should know definitely, one way or 
another^ what Niel's fate had been, and I felt 
that any knowledge would be better than uncer- 
tainty and suspense. 

I went out for a while in the morning, as 
during these days I was not attempting to work. 
Fortunate it was for me that I had an income 
which made work a luxury rather than a neces- 
sity, for had I needed to live by my pen, I am 
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swc I should have starved diiring that time. As 
it was, I did a Kttk shopping and then went in to 
Mrs. Egtrton's flat. 

" Come in this afternoon about three o'clock, 
WiH you?" I said. " I have got some dear chil- 
dreii coming. I know you are fond of them. 
You might come and help me to amuse them." 

** I should love to," she said. 

Her whole face lit up with pleasure, and the 
angelic smile which was one of her greatest at- 
tractions seemed to irradiate her entire counte- 
nance. 

" Yes, I love children," she said. " I always 
know how to aiftuse them. I shall love to come. 
How kind of you to think of mel" 

" You might come a little before three," I said 
^<»" say half-past two. I have promised them a 
great romp." 

*' Are they tinies ?" 

" Pretty tiny." 

As a matter of fact I had never inquired the 
age of the Egerton-Curzon children, so that I 
could not give her a more definite answer re- 
specting them. I was carrying with me some 
sweets, and I had already 9ent in some toys and 
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some fruit, such as I thought they would love. 
Then I went home, and was waiting by the 
drawing-room fire when the two little ladies 
arrived. 

I found that the little Lady Moira was just 
eight years old, a small, fragile, delicate little 
person, extremely self-possessed, and reminding 
me of father and mother both. Her sister re- 
joiced in the name of Hildred, and was three 
years her junior. The maid who came with 
them had arranged them in readiness for lunch, 
with smart white lace and muslin pinafores over 
their velvet frocks, and had been quietly dis- 
missed by her little mistress. They came into 
the room hand in hand, without the smallest sign 
of shyness. 

" It was very kind of you to ask us to come 
and have lunch with you," said Moira, speaking 
right out in a very grown-up fashion. " Father 
was quite sorry he couldn't come. He rather 
likes going out with us. You asked him if we 
should be shy. We are not at all shy, thank you. 
Hildred is rather little, and you will have to be 
good enough to cut her meat up at lunch, but 
that is all ; she can do everjrthing else." 
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*'I will cut Hildred's meat tip with the 
greatest pleasure/' I said. " I wonder if Hif- 
dred will kiss me." 

" Why, of course," said that little person, re- 
garding me with a pair of solemn blue eyes set 
in the darkest of eyelashes. 

The two kissed me in turn. Then they set 
themselves to examine my room, and made the 
quaintest of quaint comments upon the various 
things that they saw. 

" This is a very much prettier room than 
ours," said Moira. " Don't you think so, Hil- 
dred?" 

" Oh, I don't know. I think we have more 
cushions," was Hildred's reply. 

" Yes, we have a great many cushions," said 
Moira, " that's true; but, on the whole, I think 
the room is prettier, don't you ? Have you any 
cats or dogs, Mrs. Bering?" 

" I have both a dog and a cat — indeed, I have 
two cats," I replied. " I have a parrot, and I 
have a cageful of small birds. I have also some 
Japanese spinning mice, very wicked creatures, 
who fight and quarrel and almost eat ^ch 
other." 
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" Will you show them to us when we have 
had lunch?" 

" Yes. I will show you the dog before we 
begin lunch/' I replied. 

It was a quaint experience to have these two 
children, so self-possessed, so grown-up, such 
miniature little women, all to myself. I was a 
little nervous of them, far more than they were 
of me. We managed, however, to tide over the 
ordeal of lunch quite comfortably. I sat at the 
head of the table with a child on either hand, and 
I cut up little Hildred's meat and saw that they 
had everything that they wanted, and we talked 
and chatted like three magpies. And then, just 
as we were going into the drawing-room, I said 
to Moira— 

" I have a friend coming this afternoon, a lady 
who loves little girls." 

I saw a shade of offence cross her little speak- 
ing face. "I should say," I added quickly, 
" that she loves big girls. I think she used to like 
little girls, but she loves them bigger now. And 
I have invited her to come and romp with us." 

Mrs. Egerton was already sitting in the draw- 

ingrroom. 
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" Mrs. Egerton," I said, " these are my two 
little friends Moira and Hildred Egerton-Cur- 
zon. We are going to have a tremendous romp 
this afternoon/' 

She got up unsteadily. She was trembling 
from head to foot. Little Hildred was looking 
at her with that curious contemplative, almost 
contemptuous gaze that you only find in very 
young children, but in Moira's eyes there was a 
different expression. 

Mrs. pgerton dropped upon her knees, 
" Will you come and kiss me?" she said. 

Then Moira made a sort of dash for her, and 
I heard an agonized gasp— 

"Mother! Is it really you? Mother! — 
Mother!'' 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

"honest INJUN r 

I HARDLY know now how to write what fol- 
lowed. I had not counted on the child remem- 
bering her mother after the years that had inter- 
vened since the trouble had come upon the 
Duchess of Oxford. 

I caught hold of little Hildred by the hand 
and said, " Cofne with me, Hildred. I have 
something particular to show you." 

I whisked her into my bedroom and rang the 
bell. My maid came in answer to the summons. 

" Florence," I said, " stay with her little lady- 
ship for a few minutes. Show her those toys 
that I bought this morning, and give her a few 
of the sweets. I'll come back for her in a few 
minutes. You will stay with Florence, won't 
you, darling?" I added to the child. 

" Oh yes," she said. " But, Mrs. Derwing, 
why was my sister crwying? Will that lady 
hurt her?" 
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*' Oh no. She wasn't really crying, but she 
saw that that lady loved her, I'll come back to 
you in a few minutes." 

I raced back to the drawing-room. I felt that 
I had got myself into a serious difficulty. What 
if the child told her father that she had seen her 
mother at my house? The duke would be furi- 
ously angry with me, and he would certainly 
never allow his children to come near me again. 
He would never trust me. Well, I suppose I had 
been untrue to my trust, but on the whole I was 
rather proud of it. 

I turned the handle of the door gently. The 
duchess — somehow when I saw her with her 
child she seemed more like a duchess to me than 
she had ever done before — ^the duchess was sit- 
ting in a huge chair with the child clasped in 
her arms. Oh, the love between those two ! 
■ "You never forgot me?" she was saying. 

"Oh, Mummy darling, how could I forget 
you? I thought you were dead. Father said 
that you had gone away and would never come 
back again. Nurse told me that you didn't love 
me any more. I went and told Father, and he 
said that wasn't true." 
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I won't deny it, I won't make-believe as many 
people do when they are overcome with emotion ; 
but as I stood there listening to the child's pa- 
thetic voice, the tears gushed forth from my 
eyes as if she had been speaking about myself. 

I went further into the room. Never shall 
I forget that woman's radiant face. 

" My friend," she said, looking at me. 

" Look here," I said, plunging headlong into 
my subject, " IVe done a wrong thing to-day-^ 
I admit it, absolutely. I ought not to have 
brought those children here, I never ought to. 
have brought you to meet them. I never thought 
they would know you." 

" I not know my mother T said the child. 

There was an accent on the word " mother", 
which went to the inmost core of my heart with 
the full bitterness of the child's reproach. 

"Dear, you were very young when your 
mother left home, and I thought that you might 
have forgotten, I felt sure that you would have 
forgotten. You see, I have no little girls of 
my own, so I didn't know that you were older 
than your years. But, dear child, we must keep 
this as a great big secret between our three selves, 
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Your little sister thinks that you were crying. 
Now, I want you to promise — ^because if you 
don't you will get me into terrible trouble — I 
want you to promise me that you will never 
breathe to a single soul that you have seen your 
mother here to-day, then perhaps you will be 
able to see her again." 

The child looked up at me with pure and 
earnest gaze. 

" I don't think Father would mind," she said, 
" because when my nurse told me that Mother 
didn't love me any more, I went to him and he 
said that was all nonsense, that Mother would 
love me to the end of time. And he said that 
he was afraid she would never come back 
again. Why did you go away. Mother?" she 
asked. 

The mother turned away and looked at me. 
Her expression was one of agony. I knew that 
for the life of her she could not answer the 
child's innocent question. 

" Dear Moira," I said, " your mother did not 
go away. She was sent away. There were 
wicked people — we don't know who— who pur- 
posely made mischief; at least, I believe they 
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did; and your mother was sent away. She 
didn't want to go." 

The child nestled up to her mother's breast 
again, and lay there in an attitude of ineffable 
content. 

" You think you can keep the secret, Moira?" 
I said. 

'' / keep a secret I Ask my mother." 

" Oh yes, she can keep it If Moira says she 
will keep a secret, wild horses would not drag 
it out of her." 

"That's all right. Now, Moira, what does 
Hildred most like to do— of all things what does 
Hildred most like to do? Because I'll keep 
her away for half an hour, and then you'll 
try and treat your mother as if she was a new 
friend." 

" I will. Yes, I will, Mrs. Bering," she said. 
•* But if you really want to give Hildred a treat 
— ^yes, a real treat — ^you'll take her up and down 
in the lift." 

A little imp of mischief dimpled forth upon 
the child's sweet face. 

" Up and down in the liftl Oh, that's very 
easy," I said. 
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I left them together and went back to my bed- 
room. 

" Hildred/' I said, " Mrs. Egerton is telling 
Moira a story. Would you like to come up and 
go down in the lift with me?" 

It was evident from the alacrity with which 
she closed with the offer that Moira knew her 
sister's little weaknesses thoroughly well I 
tipped the lift man handsomely, and we spent 
the next half-hour ascending and descending 
continuously when there were no other passen- 
gers; even then, when it was only one, we 
made the ascent or descent also. Hildred was 
rapturous, so rapturous that she insisted on 
kissing the lift man when we finally went in 
to tea. 

" You are a nice man," she said ; " you are 
the nicest, very nicest lift man I ever met in 
all my life. May I come again another day and 
go up and down in the lift?" 

" Yes, little lady, certainly," said he, with a 
look at me. 

It meant another handsome tip, but that was 
nothing; it was cheap at the price. 

Then Florence came and told me that tea was 
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waiting, and we all went into the dining-room 
and had a merry meal together. 

" I have been in the lift, Moirwa, for over 
half an hour," announced the little Hildred. 
" Such a nice lift man 1 I can't think why 
Father doesn't build a lift in our house." 

" You haven't got a lift in your house, dar- 
ling?" said Mrs. Egerton, possessing herself 
of Hildred's little snowflake of a hand. 

" No— all stairws," she said. " And Moirwa 
can slide the banisters ; but they won't let me." 

" But Moira doesn't slide the banisters of the 
grand staircase 1" cried Mrs. Egerton, her face 
whitening to the very lips. 

" No, not the grand staircase," said Moira, 
" I did once, and some of them caught me — I 
think it was the hall porter — ^and he told Father, 
and Father made me promise, honest Injun, that 
I never would do it again. So I never did. But 
*hey do let me slide down the side staircase. You 
know the side staircase? You couldn't fall, be- 
cause you can't slip between, you could only 
tumble on to the next flight of steps, and I never 
do tumble. But Hildred can't, because she can't 
get her leg over the banisters. I don't think 
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dieTl be able to get her leg over the banisters 
for quite another year," she ended. 

"I hope she won't try," said Mrs. Egerton, 
anxiously. " A little round-about like Hildred 
ought not to try. She's not like you, who were 
always a slight little slip of a thing." 

" Oh, rU see to it," said Moira. "Don't you 
worry." 

She put her hand upon her mother's, and 
patted it with a protecting air which was very 
pretty. In our enjoyment, in our excitement, 
we never noticed that time was flying, and we 
were still gaily laughing round the tea-table 
when Florence came to tell me that the Duke of 
Oxford was in the drawing-room. 

Oh, that poor woman ! I believe that for half 
a word she would have gone and flung herself 
upon her knees at his feet. 

I shook my head at her. 

" You won't go into the drawing-room with 
me. You won't care to meet their father to-day." 

" Not to-day," she said faintly. 

" Come, children, say good-bye to Mrs. Eger- 
ton, and tell her you will be glad to see her 
again." 
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"Yes, you tell Moirwa storwies, and then 
Mrs. Derwing will take me up and down in the 
lift," said Hildred. 

"Very well, I'll do an3rthing that you 
like." 

The little soul turned and kissed her very rap- 
turously; but it was Moira, with all the solem- 
nity of her eight years' experience of life, who 
put her arms round her mother's neck and kissed 
her with a passion which told of the steadfast 
heart warmly beating within. 

I took the two children to the drawing-room 
then. Moira was strangely silent I was half 
afraid, as I watched her preoccupied little face, 
that I had unwittingly put a strain upon her 
which would be hard for her to bean The other 
child was as gay as any little bird. 

" I have had the most lovely time. Father !" 
she exclaimed. " I have been up and down in 
the lift — oh, all the afternoon! I never saw 
such a lift man in my life. Not like some, who 
are grwumpy and say it will wear the sprwings 
out. I'm coming again," she announced. 

" Perhaps you will wait to be asked," said the 
duke. 
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** Oh, I have been asked," she replied. " The 
lift man says he likes* going up and down." 

An odd quizzical look came over the duke*s 
face. 

" Perhaps he finds going up and down a profit- 
able business," he remarked. 

" Well, fairly so. But he is a good-natured 
person," I replied. 

He stayed half an hour or so, and then Flor- 
ence came and dressed the children, and he took 
them away. 

" Is Mrs. Egerton still here?" I inquired of 
my maid when he was gone. 

" Yes, Madam," she replied. " Mrs. Egerton 
is in your bedroom." 

So I went to my room. 

" I am still here, you good kind woman," she 
said. " I couldn't go away while the carriage 
was standing there. I went a few minutes after 
you took the children away, but when I saw 
Charles sitting solemnly on the box, and Ru- 
dolph standing on the steps, I told the lift man 
I had forgotten something, and I came up 
again." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
hildred's fall 

About this time Mrs. Philiipson was taken 
ill of a nervous complaint, and her clairvojrant 
power entirely left her. I went to see her while 
she was prostrated, and indeed confined to her 
bed, and took her some flowers and fruit. 

" It is very kind of you to come and see me," 
she said. " I feel that you must be so desperately 
anxious to continue your research that you must 
be fit to murder me." 

" Not at all. You have done your best, and 
you will do it again." 

"Yes, indeed, I have done my best; and, as 
you say, I will do it again," she replied. " But 
I know how desperately anxious you must 
be." 

" Mrs. Philiipson," I said ; " do you know, I 

have come to the conclusion that in these things 

it is no use trying to hurry. I have great faith 

in the old saying — * More haste, worse speed/ 
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and I should be inhuman if I worried you now 
to try to see what your physical condition would 
render impossible. When you are well I know 
that you will think of me, and you will help me 
if you can." 

" Indeed, I will. The very first day that I 
am able to get out — I mean the very first day 
that I am able to use my power, which will come 
back suddenly and without a moment's warning 
— I shall give you the first advantage of it. 
For the rest, I made so much effort to trace 
your husband, that I am for the time bereft of 
all my nervous force." 

I went to see her every day after this, always 
taking with me some little offering which would 
show her how thoroughly I appreciated her kind- 
ness and her extraordinary power. And it was 
while I was thus waiting for Mrs. Phillipson to 
regain her strength again that I became on very 
intimate terms with the Duke of Oxford. The 
children had taken a most extraordinary fancy 
to me. It was not to be wondered at imder the 
circumstances, because Moira was woman 
enough to know that it was through me she 
could have touch with her mother, and Hildred 
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was entirely dominated by Moira. They came 
two or three afternoons a week. Poor little 
things, they would have come every afternoon 
if they had been allowed, and the lift man of 
my block of the Merryfield Mansions waxed 
fat and flourished. 

It happened one afternoon that we had been 
surprised while at tea by the arrival of the duke, 
who sometimes came to fetch his children. As 
neither of them had finished their tea, I went to 
him alone. 

" They are not quite ready, Duke," I said to 
him. " Are you pressed for time?" 

" Not at all." 

"You are rather early — earlier than usual. 
[You don't mind their staying to finish tea, do 
you?" 

" Not in the least. Am I disturbing you and 
keeping you from yours ?" 

" Not at all. I seldom take much at this time. 
But we were rather late in beginning, and they 
are having sardines — ^yes, I know it is a little 
out of the way, but the last time they were here 
they told me they would like sardines when they 
came again. As sardines are very good for 
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children I got them a good supply. They take 
a lot of eating, you know/* I added. 

" You are sure that you would rather not go 
back?" 

" No, no, I'll stay here. I have had my tea." 

I drew a chair up to the fire and sat down. 
The duke stood up, resting his elbow on the 
chimney-shelf, and fidgeting with the toe of his 
boot on the edge of the fender. 

" Mrs. Dering," he said, " my little girls are 
very fond of you." 

"Dear little souls, I think they are," I re- 
plied. 

" You know all their sad history?" 

" Yes, yes. I have heard of it It has been a 
very sad time." 

"It has been a very difficult task for me, 
Moira was so devoted to her mother. I have 
had to steer between doing what I thought was 
right, and keeping the child's faith in her mother 
alive. It hasn't been an easy task, Mrs. 
Dering." 

" I should think not." 

^* I feel very anxious about my little girls," 
he went on, turning round, and leaning his 
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elbows on the chimney-shelf, and resting his 
forehead upon his clasped hands — " I am very 
anxious about them. A governess is all very 
well — just as a nurse is all very well — ^but the 
mother can only be replaced by the wife." 

" The mother," I said, " may sometimes be 
replaced by a wife." 

" Yes, you are right ; but when a man has had 
my experience, it makes him very chary of hid 
movements afterwards. Mrs. Dering, you are 
very fond of my children — I am very fond of 
them — ^would you— do you think— do you care 
for them enough " 

" Duke," I said, " if you are going to ask me 
to marry you, please stop. It is not that I don't 
care for them — ^it is not that I don't admire and 
respect you, or that I am insensible of the ad- 
vantages that a marriage with you would give 
me. If I felt myself to be quite free — ^which I 
don't — ^you and I wouldn't be happy together." 

"Why not?" 

" Because you have only the husks of a heart 

to offer me, and I have not even the husks to 

give you. Your heart is wrapped up in the wife 

that you lost; no other woman will ever fill her 
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place with you — ^no other woman ought ever to 
fill her place with your children. And, on my 
side," I went on with a sigh, " all the heart, all 
the love, all the wifely sympathy and duty and 
affection and craving is centred on one who lies 
somewhere a few hundred miles off the track of 
the West lodiao steamers. Don't say anything 
about this to m(f again. I hope, Duke — I have 
a feeble little gleam of hope — ^that some day my 
broken love-story may be made whole." 
. " I can never have that hope," he said. 

" Why not? Forgive me for speaking of it; 
with faith all things are possible. A little faith 
three years ago would have saved your heart 
from breaking." 

" Men do not have faith as women do. The 
proofs were too strong," he said, turning his 
face away. 

I "Yes, I admit that the proofs did seem 
strong, but they were not strong enough — ^at 
least, they wouldn't have been strong enough 
for me." 

" I was forced." 

" No man is forced to take up action against 
his wife unless he chooses — ^that's nonsense. 
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You were accountable to no man. You should 
have made your own law, Duke; and you would 
be the happier to-day if you had." 

" I know it, Mrs. Bering. Nobody knows it 
so well as I do. I am like many another man— 
I gave all my love, my trust, my name, my place, 
honour, everything; and when I was be^ 
trayed *' 

" When you thought you were betrayed.** 

" Well, when I thought I was betrayed, my 
rage got the better of every other feeling — ^my 
sense of outraged honour." 

**And if you had your time to go over 
again ?" 

" If I had my time to go over again, perhaps 
I should do differently." 

I was strongly tempted to go into the next 
room, where she was, and fetch her, but, as the 
thought crossed my mind, there was the sound 
of a fall and a cry in the corridor without. We 
made a simultaneous rush for the door, and he, 
being the taller and rather nearer, was the one 
who reached it first. Just outside the door lay 
Mrs. Egerton, with Hildred clinging to her 
shoulders. -Evidently, she had been giving her a 
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pick-a-back when taking her to get her outdoor 
garments put on, and she had tripped or caught 
her foot, and, falling, had struck her head 
against an ojpen chest. 

'■ I was by his side as he reached her. Florence 
also had come running out of my bedroom, and 
I picked little Hildred up from where she lay, 
and told Florence to take the children into my 
room. 

" I don't think she's hurt, Florence," I said, 
" Mrs. Egerton will be all right in a minute." 

Between us, the duke and I got her on to a 
chair in the drawing-room. I took a large cut- 
glass scent-bottle off a little table, and held it to 
her nostrils. In a minute or so she came back 
to herself again, and when she saw the man who 
had once been her husband standing before her, 
looking down with the utmost solicitude upon 
her, she shrank back as if she had received a 
blow. 

\ "You— Francis!" she said. "Oh, I ought 
not to have done it — ^the temptation was too 
strong. Now you will cut them off. I shall 
never see them again." 

" That's nonsense !" I put in. " Whatever the 
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ridiculous law says, they are your children. I 
don't believe that the duke will prevent you from 
seeing them." 

She struggled from her chair to her feet, and 
stood there ghastly pale, swaying slightly from 
side to side. 

" Francis," she said, " believe me, there is no 
reason why I should not see them. I was an 
innocent woman, Francis. Anwng you all I was 
wronged, degraded, outcast, but I never in any 
way wronged you or them." 

I looked up at the man torn a thousand ways 
by his feelings as he stood there biting his under- 
lip hard to keep down the torrent of emotion 
which threatened to overwhelm him. 

" They are your children," he said. " You 
can see them as often as you like." 

" I hope," I broke in — ^but I wanted to avert 
a scene if I could — " I hope that you will for- 
give me for the part I played. What did I say 
to you less than ten minutes ago? Think it 
over. Take the children away now, and think 
things quietly over by yourself." 

For a moment the duke stood irresolute; 
then, with a smothered cry, Mrs. Egerton 
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dropped upon her knees before him, holding up 
her clasped hands against his breast. 

" Oh, Francis, Francis, try to believe me ! 
You are not in hot anger now. Don't shut me 
off from the children— don't shut me right out 
of your life. If I had wronged you, surely I 
have suffered and been punished enough; but I 
never did— I never did. There was never but 
one man in the world for me." 

He stooped and raised her. 

" I entreat you, don't kneel to me like that. 
You shall see the children as often as you like. 
I must go— I can't stand this any longer." 

He put her clinging hands down from him, 
and, without a word to me, rushed out of the 
room. I ran after him, just in time to hear him 
say to Florence, " Would you bring the children 
down to the carriage?" 

" I must go in the lift!" cried Hildred. *' I 
must go in the lift ! My lift man will miss me if 
I don't go in the lift." 

But her father had already disappeared by 
way of the stairs. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

BROUGHT TOGETHER 

I DID not see the duke again for three days. 
Then he came to me about six o'clock in the 
evening. I was aghast at the change which the 
three days had wrought in his appearance. He 
looked years older, his eyes were surrounded by 
black circles, and he seemed to have shrunk in 
size. 

I was writing some letters at my table be- 
tween the fireplace and the window when he was 
shown in. I got up and went to meet him. 

"Is it you?" I said. "I was afraid you 
would never come near me again." 

" Mrs. Dering," he said, "I have been down 
to Kilverdene." 

"And where is Kilverdene?" I asked. 

" It is a hunting-box that I have in the shires. 
I wanted to get out of London, to be alone, to 
think things out. Do you know what I have 
come for?" 
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I looked up at him with a faint ghost of a 
smile. " Not to ask me again to marry you, I 
hope," I said. 

" No. You were quite right about that I 
want my wife's address.'* 

" She is not your wife, Duke.'* 

" No, she is not; and it is by my own cursed 
folly that she is not my wife this minute; but I 
have never thought of her as anything else. I 
never shall think of her in any other light I 
want to see her. Tell me where she is." 

" Before I tell you where she is, I want to tell 
you something. I met your wife, the woman 
who was your duchess, under most peculiar cir- 
cumstances. I don't set myself up, Duke, as a 
clairvoyant, but at the same time I have, to a 
certain degree, the gift of second sight. I have 
seen things, and I have no doubt whatever that, 
if I cultivated my gift, I should be as good a 
clairvoyant as there is in London to-day. It 
seems to me that you are now on the brink of the 
most important step that you can ever take in 
your whole life. You may step oil to safe land, 
you may go toppling over the precipice into the 
sea of bottomless ruin below, not only of your 
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position, but ruin of your earthly happiness. 
And I want to tell you, while you stand there, 
I want to tell you that I believe on my sacred 
word of honour that your wife is an utterly in- 
nocent and wronged woman. Mind" — ^and I put 
out my hand to keep him from speaking — 
" mind, I met her having had firmly impressed 
in my mind that she was an infamous woman^ 
who had betrayed her husband and forgotten 
her children. I have seen a great deal of her^ 
and every time that we have met it has only 
served to strengthen the conviction which came 
upon me the very first night that I ever set eyes 
upon her — and you — ^that she was as innocent 
as your little children can possibly be.'* 

" Why did you say * and you' ?" 

" Because the first night I saw your wife you 
passed us just as I got out of the cab on to the 
pavement. It was she who told me that you 
were the Duke of Oxford. Now shall I give you 
her address or not?" 

" Yes," he said, " give me her address. And 
when I have seen her I will come and tell you 
the result" 

Well, my readers, I do not think it is necessary 
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to spin It out. I gave the Duke of Oxford Mrs. 
Egerton's address. It was thai something after 
six o'clock in the evening. He came back to me 
just as I was sitting down to dinner at eight 
o'clock. 

I left my soup and went into the drawing- 
room. 
, "Well?" I said. 

He caught hold of both my hands in a grip of 
iron. 

"Mrs* Dering/' he said, "I have to thank 
you for what has come about. Through you I 
am the happiest man on God's earth this day." 

" You are going to—" 

" She is going to marry me again," he said. 
" I can't put it all right to the world, but I can 
spread far and wide the fact that I acknowledge 
and believe myself to have been mistaken in 
everything. My personal character will go for 
something in forcing that idea home to the pub- 
lic. There may be some who will not receive 
her; she has premised to bear this for me, and it 
will be my duty and my pleasure so to live as 
to try to soften any bitterness that she may feel 
in the days to come. Forgive me for coming in 
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just now. I know you were at dinner. I fete 
I must tell you that I owe it all to you.'' 

I put my hand out and laid it in his. 

" Duke," I said, " I am not and never have 
been in the habit of entertaining persons with 
great establishments like yours, but I can see 
that you want to talk everjrthing over. Come: 
and share my bit of dinner — it is but a scrap, 
but you will find it eatable. Or are you dining 
at home?" 

" No. I told them I should dine at my cliib, 
because I came up unexpectedly. I should love 
to stay if you will have me." 

Poor fellow, he was so humble and so happy I 
We went together to the dining-room, arid 
Florence in about two minutes brought us some' 
fresh plates and some hot soup, and I told 
her she needn't wait after she had served the 
courses. 

Then he told me everything — ^how she had 
forgiven him all, " made a clean sweep of the 
past," as he put it, and wiped the slate for 
ever. He went back again and again to her 
nobility of character in consenting to take the 
smallest notice of him again. I knew that she, 
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poor soul, so full of yearning and of love, would 
have been only too glad to go back on any 
terms, but I did not express that much. On 
the contrary, I said that I had known for months 
that she was an angel, a veritable angel on 
earth, and assured him that I felt perfectly cer- 
tain that they would be happier now than they 
had ever been in the past. 

"And we were happy," was his comment. 
" I assure you, Mrs. Dering," he said, " I have 
never known an hour's happiness since." 

I smiled. " You will make up for it very soon. 
lYou will forget all this terrible time that has 
gone by. It will be like a hideous dream in the 
night, and as the morning hours wear on, so 
the impression of it will wear away." 

He stayed until nearly eleven o'clock, tell- 
ing me all his ideas for arranging the cere- 
mony and other details necessary to a re-mar- 
riage. I felt glad for him and more glad for 
her, although I could not help contrasting him 
with my own Niel. I could not help feeling 
how differently my husband would have be- 
haved under similar circumstances. The one 
man was a duke; the other only a simple navall 
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officer. The one was picturesque, full of fads, 
and of a mournful and melancholy disposition, 
tending always to the distressful side of life; 
the other was frank, open, free, and so straight 
himself that he was slow to suspect deceit in 
others. Well, their ruined love-story had come 
right as far as th^ were concerned, entirely 
right; mine — ^mine reminded me of the links 
of a beautiful chain snapped clean in twain. 
Would those links ever be joined together again? 
Was there anjrthing in this unseen power which 
had given me the strong hope and promise in 
the near future? It was almost too much to 
wait until Mrs. Phillipson's clairvoyant power 
returned to her. I felt as if the hours dragged 
so wearily, as if the months took a pleasure 
in torturing me by dragging out their length, 
and yet over and over again I kept thinking 
of that old saying — 

** Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At last it lengtheneth to evensong." 

And at last, when nearly a month had gone . 
by since the day that I first got a clue from the 
dark-eyed clairvoyant, I received a note from 
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Lady Summerfield summoning me in hot haste 
to come to her house. 

" Mrs. Phillipson is here," she wrote, " I think 
in a purely clairvoyant state. I have sent down 
to the club and to his chambers for Sir Adrian 
Masters. Come on at once. Don't let us lose this 
chance, I didn't tell you, but I have got Adrian 
to get me some Admiralty charts. I believe he 
had no end of bother, but he succeeded only two 
or three days ago. If her power has returned, 
as I think, we shall certainly get definite infor- 
mation out of her to-day. By the way, bring 
with you the book in which Neuermann traced 
the voyage of the Saphir/' 

It was not five minutes before I was down the 
street and had hailed a cab. It was then about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. I found Lady 
Summerfield and Mrs. Phillipson in the same 
room as we had been in before. 

" My dear," she said, " I am so glad you have 
come. Now, I am going to do as nearly as 
possible as we did the other day. I will give 
you some tea with the same kind of toast, or 
cakes, or muffins, or whatever they sent, and 
by the time that Adrian gets here, I hojpe that 
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everything will be in train. Don't let yourself 
be flurried. Remember you have to make your 
mind as blank as you possibly can." 

She drew me to the fire and undid my fur coat 
with her own hands. 

" Take off your hat now," she said. " I won't 
interfere with that, because I don't know where 
the pins are. Now, sit there — ^you sat there the 
other day — and tell us what you have been doing 
lately." 

We talked and chatted almost as indiflferently 
as if I had no special interest in the sitting which 
would take place presently. Then Lady Sum- 
merfield asked me a question. 

"By-the-bye, Phyllis," she said, "have you 
been seeing much of the Duke of Oxford 
lately?" 

" Yes, a little." 

" I heard the most astounding piece of news 
about him yesterday." 

" What is that?" 

" They are going to be married again. Of 
course, it isn't true." 

" It's quite true, Violet." 

"NotreaUy?" 
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'* Yes, it is quite true/' 

" How did she get hold of him?'' 

" She didn't get hold of him. It was just 
the other way about. He met her again 
at my house. He is convinced of her inno- 
cence." 

" But nothing can ever put her right." 

" So he says. I believe he is going to 
try; at all events, he is going to spread it 
very far and wide that his belief is absolutely 
unbounded." 

Lady Summerfield sat back in her chair and 
regarded me with round eyes of amazement. 

" I always did say," she said at last, " that 
there's nothing like those quiet ones for depth. 
And to think of Oxford's duchess getting round 
him again. It is incredible! You believe in 
her, of course. I didn't know she was a friend 
of yours." 

" She has been a friend of mine for some 
time," I replied. 

" And you believe that she is all right — ^that 
she was wronged?" 

" I have always believed so. I have an un- 
shaken and firm conviction that the Duchess of 
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Oxford is one of the purest and truest women 
in England.'* 

Then a tall man-servant, with powdered hair, 
opened the door and announced — " Sir Adrian 
Masters I'' 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE ADMIRALTY CHART 

I HAPPENED to glance at the clock when Lady 
Summerfield, after a look at Mrs. Phillipson, 
suggested that we should begin our sitting. It 
was just on the hour of five. 

"Now, Mrs. Phillipson, dear," said Lady 
Summerfield, who in a kind of way took charge 
of the entire proceedings, "you will give me 
the telepathic tracing of the journey, won't 
you?" 

" No, I would rather begin by getting into 
touch with Mrs. Bering herself," Mrs. Phillip- 
son replied. " The telepathic writing will work 
better if she is entirely under the influence of 
sympathetic excitement." 

She stretched out her hands and took mine 
as before. Her grasp was cool and firm, and 
she fixed her great black eyes upon me as if 
she were trying to draw my very soul out. 

" Ah|" she said, " I am in full power to-day. 
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Your thoughts have been diverted a little from 
the main object of your life since I saw you last. 
You have had much association with a very tall 
fair man, wliose life has been marred by a mali- 
ciously planted weed of discord. In you this man 
and his wife found a friend, and in turn they 
will be friends to 3rou. This man is very highly 
placed in a position of great authority. When 
he speaks, men listen ; when he commands, they 
obey. His way lies among the great ones of 
the land. He holds a high hereditary place, yet 
he came to you for the greatest act of friend- 
ship of his life. That act of friendship, Mrs. 
Dering, was the luckiest thing that you ever 
did or ever will do. Amply will you be repaid* 
Your lines run smoothly enough from this time 
forward, and you are very near to a great 
change in your life and to the object of your 
heart's desire. Give me the pencil," she said. 
She spoke in an indefinite and vague manner, 
not addressing any one in particular. Lady 
Summerfield, without a word, got up and put 
into her hand a beautiful gold pencil with a 
flashing jewel set in the top. Without entirely 
releasing me, Mrs. Phillipson took the pencil and 
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insinuated my hand over hers; with the other 
she still retained a firm grip of my right wrist. 
I shut my eyes fast in order that I might not 
try to influence the movements of the pencil, 
because I, of course, knew exactly to which 
point Neuermann had carried his stylus. I 
even turned my head away in order that I 
might have no temptation to peep. 

After a few seconds, Mrs. Phillipson's hand 
which held the pencil began to move, and it 
moved firmly, clearly, and steadily over the 
water — ^at least, over the place where I knew 
water was indicated. Then began a series of 
zigzags and ups and downs, exactly as the stylus 
had done to Neuermann. At last it began to 
go round and round in a tiny circle, and then 
suddenly pushed itself in exactly as if it were 
trying to pin the chart to the table beneath. 

" He is there," said Mrs. Phillipson. 

I opened my eyes with a start, but I was so 
excited and so full of trembling fears that I 
could see nothing for the white mist that danced 
in front of my eyes. 

" The same spot," said Lady Summerfield in 
an awed tone. 
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Then I drew a long breatH, and shcx)k mysdf 
as if to shake off the intense emotion which had 
overcome me. Yes, it was precisely at the same 
spot, but instead of being, as on the map, open 
sea, the .chart noted the existence of a reef. 

Sir Adrian also bent down and looked at the 
chart. " Nobody could live on that," he said. 

"How do you know, Adrian?" cried Lady 
Summerfield. 

" Well, I have been out in that part of the 
world. I know there are a few bare rocks a 
mile or two out of range of those islands, but 
I doubt if any one could live on them. They 
may, of course, be growing coral reefs. You 
know those curious formations which are always 
throwing up fresh islands. Sometimes they 
catch on, and sometimes they don't; sometimes 
they have a little verdure, sometimes none. But 
a man of Bering's character wouldn't sit down 
contentedly for years on a mere coral reef — 
even if he could exist. The whole idea is pre- 
posterous!" 

" He is there," said Mrs. Phillipson, putting 
her finger on the spot where the pencil had left 
off, " he is there, and he is alive. You told 
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me/' she said, turning to Lady Summerfield, 
** something about Neuermann, and that he had 
traced the journey/' 

" Yes, I did. I asked Mrs. Dering to bring 
the map." 

" It is here," I said. 

It was not a very large map, being, as I told 
you before, only an illustration in a volume of 
an encyclopaedia, but I opened it and showed 
her the course that the stylus had taken, and 
also the indentation where it had seemed to 
wish to pierce through the paper. 

" It is the same place," she said. " Neuer- 
mann is a* very clever clairvoyant, and, like all 
the best of us, strictly honest. Mrs. Dering, I 
don't think that we can help you further. We 
have given you the clue, and your best policy is 
to go now straight to the Government. I don't 
know the proper person. Probably Sir Adrian 
will tell you which department of the Admiralty 
watches over the fate of naval officers." 

" I shall go to-morrow," I said. " I would 
go to-night if I thought the offices were open." 

And the following day I did go on a sort of 
voyage of discovery to find some one who would 
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send out an expedition to rescue my husband. 
I remember that at the time I was desperately 
hurt by the way in which I was received. I 
couldn't understand it Looking back from to- 
day, I think that they thought I was mad — 
think, nay, I am sure of it They were very 
kind and gentle to me. I was ushered from one 
department into another, from this office to that 
They were all exactly alike — ^very kind, very 
fatherly, tender, and gentle; told me how sad 
it was, and that they felt for me very much at 
being deprived of a husband so young, so brave, 
and so highly valued in his profession, and so 
likely to have risen to distinction; but when I 
came to the real object of my visit, then they 
took on a different tone. 

" You think your husband is alive?" said one 
very smart young man, " and you think he is on 
an island somewhere. It isn't very likely, is it?*' 

"No; perhaps it isn't likely, but there's a 
chance, and I have come down to see whether I 
can induce the authorities to send out and search 
for him." 

" Ye-es. Well, they might Let toe see. I 
think I had better take you to Sir John Cundall. 
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He'd be a likely man to know. You don't mind 
waiting a minute, do you?" 

" Not at all." 

" Well, I'll inquire whether he is at liberty." 

He picked up one of a series of speaking- 
tubes and blew into it 

" Are you there ? A lady is here very anxious 
to see you. Sir John. What do you say? Yes — 
yes, exactly. Her name is Dering — Mrs. Ber- 
ing. She is the widow, or was the wife of Lieu- 
tenant Dering, who was lost in the Saphir. You 
remember the incident? Yes — ^yes. A very fine 
young fellow— yes, exactly so. Mrs. Dering 
has reason to believe that her husband is alive, 
and not many hundreds of miles off the track of 
the West Indian steamers. She wants him to 
be searched for. I suppose a gunboat or a 
cruiser could be sent out from one of the West 
Indian stations. What do you say? Well, 
would you see her yourself and talk to her about 
it? Yes. All right. Thanks. I'll bring her 
round." 

" Sir John will see you, Mrs. Dering. I was 
obliged to explain a little," he said, as if to apolo- 
gize for having talked about me in my own 
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presence. " You see, his time is so very much 
taken up. Come this way. Oh, no trouble at 
all. Only too glad if I can do anything to ad- 
vance your wish." 

He led me down a passage, and after knock- 
mg at a door which bore Sir John Cundall's 
name, ushered me into the presence of the 
greater man. 

" Mrs. Dering — Sir John." 

"Ah, good morning, good morning, good 
morning!" said Sir John. 

He did not get up from his chair, but as he 
was an old man in a position of great authority, 
I did not allow that to interfere with my com- 
fort. He was the very type of a bluff, boister- 
ous, rather domineering, successful sailor, sixty 
years old or so, white haired, clean shaven, with 
hard keen eyes, just then obscured by gold- 
rimmed glasses, over which he peered to look at 
me. 

"Ah, Mrs. Dering. Give Mrs. Dering a 
chair, Wilfrid. Yes, yes. Captain Milbank told 
me you lost your husband — ^yes. Very sad, very 
sad indeed. He was a very promising officer, 
genuine enthusiast for the sea. I knew him 
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very well — ^yes. He was on my station when 
he was a middy. I was very fond of him. I 
am very sorry for you. You are a very pretty 
young lady, and it is a very dreadful thing when 
?L good and promising young husband is taken 
away. So many bad ones about that could be 
very well spared. And you think," he tapped 
Uie ends of his fingers on the table and looked 
at me as a doctor might do who was inquiring 
into the symptoms of some mysterious com- 
plaint, " and you have reason to think, that he is 
alive ? I am afraid— I don^t like to buoy you up 
with false hopes, because it would be very hard 
for you afterwards. You think he is alive?" 

" Yes, Sir John, I do. I am sure he is alive," 
I replied. 

"Oh, you are sure, are you? Oh, that's 
another matter." He scratched his chin reflec- 
tively, and then started tapping the table again. 
"And you think he is alive, do you? H'm — 
I'm afraid it's very doubtful." 

And then he smoothed his chin, and looked at 
me over his gold pince-nez as if I was the most 
unreasonable young woman who had come 
across his path for many a long day. 
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"Wilfrid?" he said. 

" Yes, Sir John." 

" Can you throw your mind back over the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Bering's death?" 

" Well, sir, yes. He was appointed to a West 
Indian station, and he went out to join his ship, 
travelling by the Saphir. The Saphir went down 
in mid-ocean, and only two persons survived to 
tell the tale. Neither of those, I am sorry to say, 
was Mr. Bering." 

" Ah — ^h'm — ^h'm — ^yes. It's very sad. What 
makes you think he is alive?" 

" I^m afraid, if I tell you, you will laugh at 
me." 

"Laugh at youl Oh dear no! Never did 
such a thing in my life. Much too serious a 
subject. Bid you dream about him?" 

"Well, I have dreamt about him; but that 
didn't make me think so. But I have brought 
you a map and a chart which will show you 
that, by means of clairvoyance, I have traced 
my husband's whole career from the moment he 
left Southampton until he reached the spot where 
he is now languishing." 
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PROMISE OF HARVEST 

" H'm — ah f— ah !— very interesting," said Sir 
John. " Just look at this, Wilfrid — ^just look 
at this. This is very interesting. Are you a 
clairvoyant, Mrs. Bering?" 

" I am not a clairvoyant myself. I have some 
slight power of second sight, but I have not 
rested on that. I have had two clairvoyants, 
both trying to trace my husband, at different 
times. They hardly know each other, and are 
certainly not in collusion. He's there, Sir 
John," I said ; " he's there — ^there is no doubt 
about it. Now, you are powerful. If you 
choose you can send out a ship to— to find him." 

"Send out a ship? H'm — ^very expensive 
business. I'd do it myself, you know — oh, I'd 
send out the biggest ironclad that we've got, 
but unfortunately our powers are very limited — 
very limited indeed. We used to be able — at 
least, our grandfathers used to be able to do a 
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great deal; they had more of their own way. 
Now, if I were to order a ship to go out to look 
for your husband, Fm afraid they would clap me 
into a lunatic asylum." 

" You mean that I ought to be clapped into a 
lunatic asylum.'* 

" Well, I don't say so, my dear young lady, 
because I have more sympathy for you, and there 
may be something in what you say, but I 
couldn't convince the sea Lords, I am afraid, 
that I was justified in spending the Govern- 
ment's money, or the country's money — the 
money, on any such wild-goose scheme as they 
would call it. Do you see? It's quite hopeless." 

I felt the tears welling into my eyes, my heart 
went down to my boots, and I had a struggle 
with myself to keep myself from bursting out 
crying in my intense disappointment. 

"I know so well what you think, my dear 
young lady ; I know so well," Sir John went on. 
" You think I'm a selfish old brute, that's sitting 
comfortably here in a rotating chair, and doesn't i 
care a damn whether your husband is alive or ] 
dead. Now, that's not so; but I should be 
buoying you up with all sorts of false hopes, and 
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I should be acting in an extremely unkind man- 
ner to you if I didn't tell you the truth at once — 
that I have not the power to order this com- 
mission." 

For a minute or so I did not, could not speak. 

" Can't you help me in any way?" I asked at 
last. 

" Well now, I have been thinking — ^yes." He 
looked up at the ceiling in the comer of the 
room, and smoothed down one side of his chin 
and then the other — " Yes. Did you ever meet 
Rowland Erskine?" 

"Never." 

" Ah, that's a pity. How can this lady get at 
Rowland Erskine, Wilfrid?" 

" I'm sure I don't know, sir. He's a very diffi- 
cult man to tackle." 

" Perhaps Mrs. Dering knows people well- 
placed in the world who would have an influence 
on Rowland Erskine. Rowland Erskine, my 
dear young lady," Sir John went on, " is First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He does practically 
an3rthing he likes. He mostly doesn't like, that's 
the fault we have to find with him, eh, Wilfrid? 
— ^he mostly doesn't like — ^yes. Now, if you 
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know somebody with a title that's worth calling 
a title, you might get at Rowland Erskine that 
way. I doubt if you could in any other." 

" I know the Duke of Oxford/' I said. 

"Oh, do you? Ah, that's a different thing. 
Well now, I tell you what you'll do— you set the 
Duke of Oxford to tackle Rowland Erskine. I 
never saw Rowland Erskine under the benign 
influence of a duke, but for a marquis he's game 
to do practically snything. You set your duke 
at him, that's the best move you can make. You 
set your duke at Rowland Erskine, and, unless 
I'm very much mistaken, he'll search every reef 
and rocky island in the length and breadth of 
the Pacific. Only you must make your duke 
clearly understand that he must make it socially 
worth Rowland Erskine's while."* 

I got up. I felt that I had never come across 
such a dear old man in the whole course of my 
existence. 

"Oh, you are good," I said. "You dpn't 
know the state of absolute terror, mortal, idbject 
terror, that I have been in this morning," 

"But why? You are not fright^ed of us, 
surely?" 
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" Yes, I was horribly frightened— horrifily. 
And oh, I do thank you so much, Sir John, so 
much, so much. And you too," I said, turning 
round to Captain Milbank. 

I turned, all in a flutter of hope and excite- 
ment, to go out of the room. 

" This way," said Captain Milbank. " Yes, 
down the stairs." 

He bowed and turned back into the room, and 
immediately the stentorian voice of the old ad- 
miral came booming down the passage. 

" Poor girl, poor girl, poor girl ! Oh, most 
sorry; made me feel quite queer, Wilfrid, quite 
queer. Of course Rowland Erskine won't lift 
a finger." 

I stood rooted to the spot. I could not hear 
what Captain Milbank said in reply, but a mo- 
ment later the admiral's voice boomed out 
again — 

" Oh, quite mad, poor thing, poor thing! A 
mere wild hallucination ! But it wouldn't do to 
waste the country's money on such a wild-cat 
scheme as that. Poor thing, poor thing ! Quite 
touched in the upper story. Dear, dear, dear !" 

Then the door was shut, and I heard x\q x^ot^. 
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I crawled down the great staircase with all 
the joy frozen dead in my heart. In a dim kind 
of way I reproached myself for having been so 
stupid as to imagine that men high in official 
appointments would trouble about an unknown 
person like myself. At the foot of the stairs a 
gentleman passed me — a young fellow, with just 
the same sailor staixip upon him that my darling 
had had. He walked slowly along in front of 
me, and as we reached the great entrance 
another man approached from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

"Hullo, Bill r said one. 

"Ah, is that you, Dick? What, have you 
been hanging about here?'* 

" Yes, all the morning.'* 

" Got what you wanted?" 

" Got what I wanted !" said the other, in a 
disgusted tone. " I'll tell you what I feel like, 
old chap — starting a subscription to stick up a 
golden motto over that door — * Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here!' " 

" Poor old chap I" said the other. " Come and 
have lunch with me. It will dry straight after 
a bit." 
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The aggrieved man laughed, and the two went 
off down the steps together, laughing and talk- 
ing. Evidently their worries were not very deep. 
I crawled out into the sunshine like a wounded 
animal, and got back into my brougham feeling 
as if all the life had been taken out of me. 

But I did not sit down after the first pain had 
passed by. On the contrary, I went home and 
forced myself to eat some lunch, and then I sent 
a messenger boy off to try and find the Duke of 
Oxford. 

He came at about six o'clock. 

" I am so sorry, Mrs. Bering," he said. " I 
have only just got your note. It has been folr 
lowing me about all over London. You see I 
am so busy just now." 

He looked so happy, so unlike the tall, grave, 
melancholy man who had asked me to marry 
him, that I smiled in sheer sympathy with his 
radiant contentment 

"You say you want me to do something 
for you," he said. " You have only to com- 
mand." 

"I don't know that I can command," I re- 
plied. " I know you will do what you can, be- 
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cause— oh, because you will. Do you know 
Rowland Erskine?" 

" Ye-es." His reply was very doubtful. 

" What does that mean, Duke?" 

" Well, I know Rowland Erskine, as I know 
hundreds of other men. He isn't a friend of 
mine, if that's what you mean." 

" How I wish he were." 

"But why?" 

" Because I have been to the Admiralty this 
morning to try and persuade them to send out a 
commission — I think that's what they call it — 
to search for my husband. My husband, Duke, 
is alive — alive; languishing on some reef or 
some rocky islet where he is just existing, keep- 
ing body and soul together — I don't know how 
— and hoping and yearning for rescue. And I 
want them to send out in search." 

" But, my dear child -" 

" Yes, I know. They thought I was mad this 
morning. You think I am mad, too. It is not 
a wild-goose chase, a wild-cat scheme, as the 
admiral called it. Oh, not to my face; he wasn't 
rude; he was kind and fatherly. I ca:me out 
of his room full of hope and joy, almost feeling 
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as if I had Niel by the hand again. And then I 
heard him say that he was sorry for me, that I 
was mad— quite mad, and I heard something 
about 'wild-cat scheme' and * hallucinations/ 
There is no hallucination about it. If I could 
only get there, I could lay my finger on the very 
spot, I could show them exactly where to go. 
I have shown them, and they wouldn't believe 
me. 

" Well, well— what is Rowland Erskine? Oh, 
of course, he is First Lord. Then I'll go and see 
him. He's the sort of person that might be 
amenable to reason." 

" He will, if you ask him, Duke; if you let 
him think it is a personal favour to you. I know 
it is a bore, I know it is an impertinence to ask 
you this, but think what it means to me — think, 
think, think. You have found your lost heart; 
I want to find mine." 

" If I can do anything that will bring you 
back your lost happiness, Mrs. Bering, as I said 
just now, you have only to command it. I will 
go and see Erskine. I will go down to the 
House to-night. He's pretty sure to be there, 
and I'll talk it over with him and see what can 
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be done. If he won't, or can't, we must find: 
some other way. It's no such impossible thing 
nowadays to fit out an expedition of that kind 
— ^at least they can easily find some plausible 
excuse for sending a gunboat cruising around 
anywhere if they choose. Leave it to me. You 
have gfiven me back my wife, and if I can help 
to give you back your husband, I shall feel aK 
most quits." 
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JOINED PATHWAYS 

I RECEIVED a little note from the duke early 
the following morning. 

*' I saw Erskine last night," he said. " It's 
practically no good. I talked to him very seri- 
ously, and made very much a personal matter of 
it, so he is going to see what he can do. I am 
?Lfraid, all the same, that it won't be much good. 
Rowland Erskine hasn't been such a popular 
First Lord that he can afford to take any liber- 
ties with his position." 

Now the re-marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess of Oxford had already been arranged 
to take place at the earliest possible moment 
As he put it, " the sooner the miserable mistake 
is patched up the better ;" as she put it, " Fran- 
cis wants me, and what is there to wait for?" 
There were to be no guests excepting myself and 
an old friend of his, the one indeed who had 
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acted as best man at the first marriage. I 
knew when the duke wrote to me that Rowland 
Erskine was going to try to see what could be 
done, that the phrase meant delay; that for an 
important public man like the Duke of Oxford to 
step across to the " other House/' as the phrase 
goes, and badger him in season and out of sea- 
son, was one thing, and the request of the Duke 
of Oxford, gone on an indefinite hone3mioon,^ 
was quite another. From the moment that I re- 
ceived that letter I gave up all hope of getting 
the smallest help out of the Government; and 
when, the same evening, the duke came to see 
me, my spirits had again gone down to zero, 
and I was in the lowest depths of hopelessness 
and depression. 

"Come, you mustn't be down-hearted,'* he 
said briskly, " because one never knows what a 
turn of the wheel will bring forth. Look at 
me, for instance; take my case. A month ago 
who would have thought it possible that I should 
ever be re-married to the only woman I loved 
in my whole life? And yet I am going to 
be married again to Hilda the day after to- 
morrow." 
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"Yes," I replied; "but there's nothing geo 
graphically impossible about your affairs coming 
right." 

" Not geographically, no. Time and distance 
have to be overcome in your case, that's all. If 
you find Bering, you will find the man who left 
you." 

I was so utterly down and depressed in spirits 
that my spirit cried out that I was not even sure 
of that. Happily, however, the unworthy 
thought — I believe the only one that ever sullied 
my mind — smelted away before common-sense 
as an icicle melts before the sun. 

" So you must cheer up," the duke went on. 
" Hilda and I are going down to Frothingham 
just for a week. It's a queer little fishing-lodge 
that I have down in Herefordshire. She's never 
been there but once, and we thought we would 
rather go there than to any of the houses she 
knows better. But we shall not be away more 
than a week." 

" And I'm going to have the children while 
you are away," I said. 

" Oh, are you? They will like that. Then, 
when we come back again, I shall go and make 
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Rowland Erskine's life a burden to him until I 
get what I want." 

" And if you don't get what you want ?" 
" Oh, well, then we must think out another 
way and get it by that. Rowland Erskine isn't 
the only man in the world." 

" What did he say when you saw him?" 
" Oh, the usual thing — ^hemmed and hawed, 
said he didn't think there was anything in it, 
couldn't expect the Government to fit out 
an expedition on wild-cat evidence of that 
sort. Of course he afterwards came round 
a bit, and was in fapt as civil as he knew 
how to be." 

** I suppose you always find people civil ?" 
"I do when they want anything of me. 
When 1 want anything of them, it's usually a 
horse of a different colour — ^just like everybody 
else, Mrs. Dering." 

I sighed. " I thought the way was always 
smooth for dukes," I said. 

" Pray make no mistake about it. We have 

to give and take, and pay for every step of the 

way, just like any other man. And why not? 

However, rest assured of one thing — ^I will sec 
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you through this business. As soon as we are 
. back from Frothingham, I will give myself up 
heart and soul, to iSnally settling whether your 
husband is alive or not. It's no use leaving the 
matter half done now. We must make up our 
minds, and we must make sure one way or the 
other." 

I confess that I felt a little comforted when he 
left me, comforted but not hopeful. I felt some- 
how that Government was an impersonal body. 
What did Government care that my heart was 
breaking? What would Government care if my 
Niel fretted out twenty, thirty, forty years on 
some rocky islet far away over the tossing 
ocean? Nobody cared but me, nobody cared 
very much for me — ^and when I got to this point 
I pulled myself up short and told myself that I 
was wrong. There were people who cared ; the 
Duke of Oxford was one of them. 

Well, two days later they were married. I 
had never seen such a ceremony before, and I 
profoundly hoped that I should never see such 
an one again. They had much difficulty in iSnd- 
ing a clergyman sufficiently wide-minded to 
marry them ; not because of the divorce, but be- 
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cause of its being a re-marriage of the same per- 
sons. 

The ceremony had been kept quite private. 
I rode to church with Mrs. Egerton, and we 
found the duke and the best man there awaiting 
us. The simple ceremony, having no music and 
no embellishments, was soon over. As the offi- 
ciating clergyman passed down the church into 
the vestry, the duke went down on one knee and 
humbly kissed his wife's hand. It was the most 
pathetic act of self-abasement that I have ever 
seen. There was no attempt at a breakfast, at 
speech-making, or anything of the kind. She 
was very simply dressed in dark velvet and furs, 
and her maid and the duke's man were awaiting 
them at the station, from which they went down 
to Frothingham. 

The " best man" turned to me as the carriage 
drove away. 

"Well, Mrs. Bering," he said, "that's the 
oddest experience that has ever come into my 
life." 

" And almost the oddest that has ever come 
into mine," I replied. " What are you going to 
do? I have got the little girls coming to lunch 
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—indeed, they are going to stay with me until 
the duke and duchess come back to town next 
week. Come back with me and join us." 

" I should be delighted to/' he said. " Some- 
how it doesn't seem quite the right thing after 
seeing a couple turned off, particularly in that 
out-of-the-common fashion, to go cold-bloodedly 
off to one's club and eat lunch by one's self." 

"No. Come home and see the children. 
They are charming." 

*^ Oh yes, I know the children. They are both 
sweethearts of mine. I'll come with pleasure," 
he said. 

So I took him back in my carriage, and we 
had a most merry and festive meal together. 
We drank the health of the bride and groom, 
and the children drank it too, although they 
didn't know what " the bride and bridegroom" 
exactly meant. 

" Has somebody been getting married?" they 
asked. 

" Yes, somebody has been married this morn- 
ing," I replied. 

" Why didn't you take us to the wedding?" 

"Well, they wanted to keep it very quiet. 
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There were no guests, no favours, no flowefs,^ 
no bouquets — ^nothing. Just the bride and 
groom and Colonel AUingham and myself." 

" I see," said Moira. 

The only frivolity I had mdulged in for the 
occasion was a wedding cake, which I had had 
prepared for the beneiSt of the children. It was 
a very unusual kind of wedding cake, being 
nothing but a large sponge cake, covered with 
almond paste and icing. 

*' Who was the lady?" asked Moira. 

" Her name is Egerton," I replied. 

"Egerton! Why, that's like half of our 
name," cried Moira. " Well, anyway, she's got 
a jolly wedding cake, much better than the wed- 
ding cake we sometimes taste, all currants and 
sticky stuff and hard sugar nobody's teeth can 
bite. Hildred broke one of her first teeth on a 
piece of wedding cake, I think, didn't you, Hil- 
dred?" 

"I b'lieve I did," said Hildred,— " yes, I 
b'lieve I did." 

" It was cousin Gertrude's. Everybody said 
what a horrid cake it was, and somebody said," 
Moira went on, " that they didn't send us the 
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real cake, they only sent us part of that they had 
made for the tenantry — cheap, you know." 

" That was nurse said that," said Hildred. 

" Ah, well, I dare say she wasn't right. Nurse 
did say those kind of things, didn't she?" 

" Always," said Hildred. " Now, Mrs. Der- 
wing, may I go and see the lift man?" 

" Well, if you are going to stay here a week, 
young lady," I said, " you mustn't make yourself 
a nuisance to the lift man, you know. You had 
better go and find Florence, dear, and tell her 
you want to go and see the lift man. She will 
go with you and find out whether he can take 
you for a lift ride." 

"All right!" 

She toddled away very obediently, and I heard 
her sweet little voice calling down the corridor 
— " Florwence — Florwence !" 

Then Colonel Allingham said good-bye. He 
asked if he might come and see me again, and I 
told him yes; that I hadn't a day, but he could 
come on the chance if he liked. And then 
he, too, went away, and Moira and I were left 
alone. 

" I want to ask you something, Mrs. Dering," 
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said Moira as soon as we were together and sit- 
ting by the fire. 

" Ask away, love," I replied. 

" Have you heard the news?" 

"News? No." 

"Oh, haven't you? Well, Father has gone 
away for a week. I don't know what has hap- 
pened," she went on mysteriously, " but he has 
taken Mother with him, and when they come 
back next week Mother is going to live with 
us just as she used to do." 

" I know that, darling." 

" Oh, do you? I thought it would be such a 
surprise to you. It was to me. Why did Mother 
go away?" 

" Dearest, I couldn't explain it. In the first 
place I don't know all the circumstances mysdf, 
and I might tell you the wrong story. She had 
to go away, and she was very, very unhappy, 
but now it has all been put right, and Mother 
is coming back. And if I were you, Moira, I 
would make up my mind never to ask any ques- 
tions about it. It's enough for you to know 
that Mother was very unhappy, and Father was 
more so, if possible, and now they are happy 
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again together they won't want to talk about the 
time when they were away from each other. 
Do you understand?" 

" Yes, I understand. I suppose they had a 
quarrel." 

" I don't know that they had a quarrel," I 
replied. 

" Well, they must have had some sort of a 
quarrel, or there must have been something. 
But I won't talk about it, Mrs. Dering — ^no, 
I wont!" 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

HOPE DEFERRED 

As soon as the duke and duchess* came back 
from Frothingham they came to see me and to 
take away my little guests. When my eyes fell 
upon her face I realized that I had never known 
her, and had only imagined that I was intimately 
acquainted with Mrs, Egerton. I realized in 
an instant that I had never known the real 
woman as she was, as she could be, as I found 
her when we first met after her re-marriage. 

It was about five o'clock in the afternoon 
when they came, and an hour or so later she 
remarked in an everyday and casual kind of 
way that it was time they were going home. 
Little Moira snuggled up to her mother and 
looked up at her with eyes which conveyed a 
whole world of message to me. And yet, dear 
child, she spoke not a single word on the sub- 
ject which I knew was the nearest to her heart, 
but which I had warned her was dangerous 
ground fpr comment. 
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I went with the two little girls to find their 
maid, and to bid her put their walking garments 
on. As I turned away from the door of the 
room they had occupied, I found the duchess 
coming in search of me. She pushed open the 
door of my bedroom, which was next to the 
room in which the children had slept. 

" Come in here," she said, " I have something 
to tell you. I have not had a chance before of 
saying anything to you. I won't burden you 
with my thanks, only my friendship. I just 
want to say thank you once, and then have done 
with it as far as talking goes. My acts, dear 
Phyllis, will speak for themselves, I hope. And 
I want you to accept this and to wear it for my 
sake, in the memory of a gppd deed, of a broken 
heart healed and made whole again." 

She put upon one of my fingers a very large 
diamond ring — I mean that it had a very large 
diamond surrounded by smaller brilliants. It 
was thickly set in a smooth setting almost like 
that which is called " gipsy." 

I cried out in my astonishment at the beautiful 
gift. 

" It is too good r I said. 
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" Nothing could be too good. It is merely 
a small token. I chose it in that form because 
I thought you could wear it always, and keep 
me in your memory, and partly as an omen that 
my crooked story has come straight, and to give 
you hope that yours might come so too. Francis 
hasn't joined me in this, which is from me alone. 
He wishes to show you his gratitude in another 
way — in quite another, way. His idea is to help 
you to find your husband." 

Oh, but the time did seem so long. The days 
went by and nothing was done. The duke 
haunted " the other House," but in spite of all 
his influence he could not bring Rowland Er- 
skine up to any decision. 

At last, when the New Year had come and 
gone, he came to me one day in what was for 
him a very bad temper. 

" Mrs. Dering," he said, " I have been down 
to see Rowland Erskine again. The fellow's 
no good. He's not trusted by his party, and he 
has no personal influence at all. I can't think 
how they ever came to make him First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The man's an ass," he con- 
tinued, thrusting his hands into his pockets and 
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walking restlessly about the room, "he's an 
ass and a puppy and a fool. The worst of it is 
I can't tell anybody outside — either him or any- 
body else/' 

" And it's quite hopeless, Duke?'* 

I suppose he must have heard the intense dis- 
appointment in my tones, for he turned round 
quickly and seized hold of my hands. 

" It's quite hopeless, so far as the Government 
is concerned," he replied in a brisk, business-like, 
everyday sort of voice. " But bless my life, 
heart, and soul, Mrs. Dering, the Government 
isn't everybody. I have pressed the point very 
hard because I thought it might be better for 
your husband, and it might be better for other 
naval men who get lost sight of in the same kind 
of way — it might, in fact, create a precedent — 
but, you see, the unfortunate part of it is Gov- 
ernment won't recognize our sources of infor- 
mation, they won't see that there may be some- 
thing in clairvoyance, they won't budge an inch 
without some definite and distinct evidence 
which, as that ass, Erskine, puts it, will jus- 
tify the expenditure of public money. Such 
rotr 
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" And I must give it up/' I said, in a choking 
voice. 

" By no means, my dear friend. Give it up? 
Anything else! No, I came round to-day be- 
cause I see that it is hopeless to try and get any 
official help, therefore why waste time any 
longer? The wife and I have only been waiting 
this decision of Erskine's, or his department, or 
whatever it is, to make our own plans fit in with 
yours. We have always intended to take a long' 
tour ; my wife is a splendid sailor and loves the 
sea. The children have never been ill in their 
lives. Now, I came to-day to tell you that we 
shall be very glad to make this search the object 
of a long sea voyage in our own yacht, and I 
have come in my wife's name and my own, to 
invite you to accompany us as soon as the yacht 
can be fitted out and we can get away and make 
a start." 

The magnitude of this offer positively took 
my breath away. 

"Do you realize what all this means?" I 
asked. 

" Yes, perfectly well. We have been round 
the world before; it's no great things tons. 
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Hilda would rather go on such a voyage fifty 
times over than she would spend one season pot- 
tering round the Mediterranean and running 
up against half the uninteresting people we 
know. Then, we may take it as a settled thing, 
and make our arrangements for getting oflf 
without the delay of a single day?" 

I did not realize then what " getting off with- 
out the delay of a single day" meant. When 
the duke left me I had a wild idea that we should 
leave London, I mean England, in about a week's 
time, but when they came to inquire into the 
condition of the yacht, a great deal had to be 
done before a long journey could be under- 
taken. The short January days crept away one 
by one. February came in and February went 
out. The duke and duchess talked of little or 
nothing else when I saw them. You see, they 
were fitting the yacht out for a year's cruise, 
and the arrangements which had to be made 
seemed to me almost preposterously careful in 
their minuteness of detail. 

So the days crept on — crept, dragged, lagged, 
and I did indeed taste the full bitterness of the 
verse which says — " Hope deferred maketh the 
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heart sick/' There was such a choosing of 
nurses, governess, maids, men, and doctor; such 
a choosing of frocks of all sorts, such a planning 
out of provisions and amusements, and the 
duchess even came down especially one day to 
bid me pack up any clothes that Niel had left 
behind him, as, she remarked, " the poor man 
will have nothing to wear if we do find him." 

I therefore spent a week in overhauling his 
boxes of things which had all been carefully 
packed with camphor and other preventives 
against moth, and gathered together a complete 
outfit for a man who would start with nothing. 
I felt, as I went from shop to shop buying va- 
rious articles which I knew he had been in the 
habit of using, as if at last I were really doing 
something which would end by bringing us 
together. I even packed a couple of guns, and 
laid in a stock of his favourite perfumes, the 
soap that he liked best, with every adjunct for a 
mian's toilet — ^all sorts of brushes, sponges, 
loofahs, and in short everything that my eager 
heart told me he could want. And at last, just 
when my patience was really giving out, they 
came and told me that all arrangements were 
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now completed, and if agreeable to me in three 
days we should make a start. I made it quite 
clear to the duke that if he had said three min- 
utes instead of three days, I should have been 
up to time. 

We left London in the morning, going down 
to Southampton, where we were to join the 
yacht. Oddly enough she was called the Pol^ 
^Star, and the children and also the duchess her- 
self wore caps of blue cloth with the name of 
the yacht embroidered in gold upon the band. 

" You needn't look at my cap, Phyllis," said 
the duchess. "I have ordered a couple to be 
sent down for you exactly the same as mine. 
Oh, yes, my dear, I know the size. I looked 
inside your sailor hat one day to make sure." 

I never could have believed that I could have 
turned my back upon my native country with 
so little emotion. My only trouble was that* 
we did not get away fast enough. Mrs. Phil- 
lipson and Neuermann, who had now become 
great friends, came to Waterloo Station to see 
us off. 

" You will let us have a message the moment 
you have any definite news and are in a posi- 
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tion to send it," said Mrs. Phillipson, just as thie 
train was starting. 

" Trust me for that !" I called out. 

I had never been so gay since the day that 
my Niel went away from me. I was on my 
way to meet him at last. How could I be any- 
thing but gay, even though I might be going 
only to find a grave, or what would be equiva- 
lent to a grave? No, no, I wouldn't let my- 
self think even of such an ending to the story 
as this. From the time Mrs. Phillipson had so 
strangely confirmed Neuermann's indications 
I had had faith that I was on the right track, 
that success was sure to crown my efforts; but 
until I was fairly off on my journey, I had not 
been able to feel the smallest gaiety in anything. 
I had been like a soul possessed. I was full of 
one purpose and one idea. I lived for the one 
thing. Looking back, I fed that at this time 
I must have been intensely wearying to all who 
knew me, and I can't help thinking still with 
intensest admiration as well as of gratitude of 
the kindness and patience with which every one 
round me bore my mood. Oh, it is true that 
"hope deferred maketh the heart sick," and 
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mine was throbbing to one feeling only — ^the 
sickness and weariness of waiting. But now at 
last I was off. We had started on our journey 
of rescue. It was not so hard to wait now, 
to exist through the weeks which must intervene 
ere we could by any chance light upon the spot 
where my husband might be, because with every 
throb of the engines, with every movement of 
the ship, with every puff of wind that blew, I 
gathered a sense of doing, a feeling that I was 
not sitting down idle and inactive, while the 
precious moments were going, and the weari- 
ness of despair was eating out the heart of the 
man I loved. And it did me good, too, to feel 
how that man and woman loved each other, 
though I wondered and shall always wonder 
how in such a mind as his there could be room 
for a single doubt of such a thing as herself. 
It might have been awkward and embarrassing 
had it not been for the presence of those two 
dear children. They were gay and happy as 
birds, bright as the sun, and full of joy. In the 
depth of Moira!s eyes there was a something 
which told me that her little heart had grasped 
something of the past. She never spoke of it; 
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never by so much as a single word did she allude 
to or drop a single hint as to the days when 
" mother" had not been there. 

" Mrs. Dering," she said to me one day, when 
she and I were sitting tucked into one big deck 
chair, " do you know where we are going?" 

" No, Moira, I don't know where we are go-, 
ing-^— not exactly, but I was reading a book yes- 
terday and I came across this sentence : * My 
Magic Wheel, draw home to me the man I 
love.' " 

The child looked at me with solemn eyes. 

" The man you love, Mrs. Dering," she said. 

" Perhaps," I said, with a catch in my breath, 
a catch that somehow I could not keep back. 

She looked reflectively across the glittering 
waters for some minutes. Then she turned her 
wonderful eyes upon me. 

" Does he know we are coming?" 

I shook my head. 

"Oh, Mrs. Bering," she said softly; "how 
glad he will be to see us 1" 
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THE VOYAGE 

If 3^u, my reader, expect me to give you an 
epitome of the ship's log during the weeks which 
followed on our leaving Southampton, I can 
only say at once that I shall disappoint you. We 
had with us the chart which had been used by 
Mrs. Phillipson, and also the map torn out of the 
encyclopaedia which had been marked by Neuer- 
mann, but these precious indicators were not in 
my charge, I was, truth to tell, so worn out 
and so weary of the long wait which had elapsed 
after I had gathered the knowledge from the two 
clairvoyants, that there might be a chance of 
finding my husband alive, that it never occurred 
to me to trouble as to the course the yacht was 
taking. I, of course, knew that she was in the 
hands of experts, and I was content to leave all 
details of management to those who knew better 
how to arrange them than I. 

I spent the most of my time with the child, 
Moira. That little dainty soul had wound her- 
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self right inside my heart, and I grew to love 
her just as much as if she had been my own 
child. Many a lovely evening as we sat under 
the awning in our big deck chair did she and I 
talk about what would happen if we found Niel 
alive. 

" How do they know just where he is, Mrs* 
Dering?" she asked me one day. 

" Ah, that is more than I can tell you, Moira," 
I replied. "There are clever people in this 
world who see things that we cannot see, and un- 
derstand things that are beyond us. I am not 
sure, you know — ^it is only that I hope, yes, al- 
ways hope that he may still be given back to 
me. 

" And it is three years since you saw him?" 

" Yes, dear, three years." 

" How shabby he will be ! He is where there 
are no shops, nothing but something to eat. 
Why, Mrs. Dering, he will almost have forgot- 
ten how to talk !" 

" Let us hope not. No, no, he will have for- 
gotten nothing." 

So we sailed on and on over the summer seas. 
Day after day passed in the monotony of wait- 
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!ng. The duke and duchess seemed to live only 
for each other. Despite the presence of those 
two dear children, I always felt when I went 
an)rwhere near them as if I must apologize for 
being there. Moira, as I have said, spent the 
most of her days with me, and little Hildred had 
made a discovery. There was no lift on board 
of the Pole Star, but one of the sailors, to whom 
she had confided her joy in my establishment, 
had rigged up a little chair which, with a rope 
and a pulley, he converted into a lift and hoisted 
the young lady from one deck to the other, and 
whenever she was weary of playing with the toys 
or the animals that they had brought with them, 
I would hear a demand, in her shrill childish 
pipe, for " Macdonald I" And Macdonald would 
be immediately sent for to come and hoist the 
little Lady Hildred up and down in his im- 
provised lift. 

It was very sweet, very idyllic, this sailing 
over the summer seas without a care or a trouble 
in the world, but oh, the time seemed so long. 
I ought to have been perfectly happy at this time, 
for I had full and perfect faith that I should find 
my husband when we got to the spot indicated 
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by the chart and the map, but as we drew nearer 
so did my hopes ooze out at every point. Instead 
of finding my spirits rising higher, they sank 
down lower and lower, until by the time we were 
three weeks out from Southampton, I was in 
my heart of hearts low down in the deepest 
depths of despair. Mind, I had still the most 
absolute faith in the clear-sighted people who 
had put themselves at my service. I felt that 
they were right in their seeings, and that my 
husband's journey had stopped short at the spot 
where the two had indicated the place which 
tallied so exactly in both cases. But my terror 
and dread was that when we reached the place 
we should find only open sea. Well, even if that 
were so, an)rthing was better than suspense. 
" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick," and it 
had been deferred for me so long, oh, so long, 
even after I knew that there was a chance and 
something more than a chance that I should still 
find my husband alive, that he would be restored 
to me in the end. 

We did not, of course, attempt to sail straight 
from Southampton to the spot where we ex- 
pected to find Niel. We touched at Gibraltar, 
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at Madeira, at Grand Canary, and at Cape Verde 
Isles, and then we sailed away due south for that 
unknown spot which would make or mar my 
happiness. We touched again at Ascension, St 
Helena, and Tristian d'Acunha; and at every 
stopping-place there were long consultations 
between the duke, our skipper, and the officials 
most likely to be acquainted with these lonely 
seas. But everywhere we had the same answer 
— ^there were reefs in the neighbourhood of the 
spot we indicated, but none large enough to sup- 
port life on. What wonder that my heart sank 
lower and lower, that my hopes with every day 
seemed -literally to melt away. 

" Duke," I said at last, " it's no use going any 
further.'' 

" Nonsense 1 Having come so far, we will 
thoroughly explore the whole ground— or, I 
should say, the whole face of the waters be- 
tween Cape Town and Cape Horn." 

I said no more. What was there for me to 
say? I could only sit there and hope and wait. 
I was tired of Viraiting, and hope had deserted 
me. 

A few more days went by. I was sitting in 
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my favourite chair under the awning. I had a 
book on my knee, but I was not reading — in 
fact, I was lying back half asleep, half dreaming, 
in a quiescent state, partly expectant. The chil- 
dren had been for a long time playing on the 
other side of the deck. They had been intensely 
interested for a couple of days in a family which 
had arrived to their favourite cat, an animal 
which they had declined absolutely to leave be- 
hind in safe keeping in London. I had been 
conscious for some little time that the duchess, 
wearing a cool white frock and a large white 
hat, was eagerly discussing with her husband 
some papers spread out upon the little table be- 
fore them, which was placed to the leeward side 
of the deck, although there was so little air that 
the precaution was hardly necessary. 

At last the duke came across the white deck 
to me and stood in front of my chair. 

" Mrs. Bering," he said, " do you know where 
we are?" 

I shook my head. "Not to anything like 
a nicety, Duke," I replied. 

" We are there. At least, we should be there 
in the course of the next hour or two." 
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I forgot my lethargy, my disappointment, and 
all my hopes bubbled up again to the top. 

" Oh, do you mean it ? Tell me, do you see 
anything?" 

He pointed across the shining waste of 
waters. " We expect to find it over there," 
he replied. " They are on the look-out, and 
the moment that there is a speck on the ho- 
rizon you will hear them sing out, 'Land 
ahead!'" 

The words had scarcely left his mouth when a 
cry rang out from somewhere — I was far too 
much excited to notice exactly where — " Land 
ahead !" In a moment every soul that was free 
to do so came crowding up to look at the distant 
horizon. To my unaccustomed eyes there was 
nothing beyond the usual blue haze in which the 
sea melted oflf into the sky and the sky melted 
into the sea. The duke caught up a telescope 
and looked at it fixedly. 

" Yes, I see it !" he exclaimed. " See here." 

But I could not see. My hand shook so that 
only a dancing vision of blue waves and blue 
sky moved before me. 

" You can't use that," he said, with an amused 
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yet kindly laugh. " See — ^try this. Can you 
focus it?" 

The duke took from the drawer of the table a 
powerful field-glass. 

" Now turn this until you get your own 
focus," he said. " Now do you see?" 

I said " Yes;" but in truth I saw nothing. 

"Let me look at it," cried the duchess, 
eagerly. " Oh, yes — ^yes 1 Oh, Francis, quite 
clearly and distinctly. Now, what is that? Is 
it marked on the chart?" 

" No, nothing is marked on the chart beyond 
the fact that there is a reef there. If it is a 
habitable island you will have had the honour of 
discovering it." 

" And we ought to call it after the Duchess," 
I cried — " Hilda's Island, or something like 
that." 

It took us a couple of hours before we ap» 
proached near enough to the reef to have a fair 
idea of its size and character. 

" I believe," said the duke, " that it is nothing 
more nor less than a coral reef. I can see the 
white surf distinctly. It's like a seething cal- 
dron inside that ridge of rock." 
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" But beyond I" I cried eagerly. 

" Beyond all is peaceable and calm and quiet." 

" I knew it — I knew it !" I said. " I have been 
here before." 

" You have been here before?" 

" Well, not myself, but in the spirit. I know 
exactly what it is like — z seething, boiling cal- 
dron of angry surf — b, narrow chaimel — ^and the 
boat which brought my husband here was 
smashed in it — it isn't safe for the yacht — ^they 
got ashore almost drowning, with the sharks 
pursuing them and snapping furiously at them 
as they scrambled to land. I saw it all through 
Mrs. Phillipson's eyes. Oh, that we have come 
so far and we cannot get nearl That is why 
they never left the place — ^because their boat 
was smashed like a cockle-shell against the cruel 
jagged rocks that were hidden out of sight by 
the seething water. But it is calm beyond. 
Don't try that channel — ^you see it? Yes, right 
ahead of you — ^your yacht or your boat would 
share the same fate. Let us go round. Don't 
do anything rash." 

." No, no, no," he said soothingly, " we will 
reconnoitre. No, it is no use looking at the 
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chart, Hilda, that won't help us. It seems as if 
nobody had been here for years. Perhaps it is 
practically a new growth, since it was noted as 
a mere reef. These islands rise up out of the 
sea in the most mysterious and extraordinary 
way — partly volcanic, partly the work of coral 
insects, and then the birds and the wash of the 
sea do the rest." 

He moved hurriedly away and consulted with 
the skipper. 

" Captain Bellaby is going round," he said. 
"We shall neccSssarily be very slow, and Fm 
afraid, now that we are here, Mrs. Bering, your 
patience will be tried to its uttermost. But I 
can't risk ever)rthing for the sake of the delay of 
a few hours." 

I put out my hand. " Haven't I been patience 
itself? Do you think I am likely to change now, 
and want to do mad and impossible things ? Oh, 
how little you men know us women ! I have an 
instinct — turn that way," I said, pointing with 
my left hand. " I feel somehow as if round on 
the other side you will find the way made easy." 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE TURN OF THE WHEEL 

I SHALL never forget the look which the skip- 
per of the Pole Star bent upon me as the duke 
turned and told him to follow my directions. ' 

" Mrs. Bering has an idea that we shall find 
an easier entrance on the other side," he said. 
" Except as a last resource, we must not enter 
by this channel." 

The skipper turned and looked at me. From 
my stand-point of to-day I feel certain that he 
believed, honestly believed, me to be mad. How- 
ever, he did not dispute the duke's orders, and 
slowly the beautiful yacht was turned about and 
we took the course to the left. It is no use my 
trying to put all this into nautical language. I 
never, during the whole of that long voyage, 
picked up any nautical terms, and I must tell my 
story in my own way, because to me the interest- 
ing point is not in any sense that relating to the 
technical part of our journey. 
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Our progress was naturally very slow. Al- 
though the water was dear, and at this point 
very deep, we moved with the greatest caution. 
The chart contained no indications which would 
in any way guide us, and the most scrupulous 
care was necessary to ensure the safety of the 
yacht and all on board of her. For myself, I was 
like a new being; all my nervousness, all my des- 
pondency were gone. I felt that I had reached 
the goal at last, and that within that forbidding 
circle of coral reef I should find him whom we 
had come so far to seek. I had no longer any 
doubts or fears. I knew somehow that we 
should get there, that our mission would be 
crowned with success and not touched by failure. 

A couple of hours went by. They brought us 
some food on deck, and the duchess simply 
forced me to eat and drink. 

" Come, my dear,'* she said, in kind, authori- 
. tative accents, " I know that you are anxious, 
and that you are living on your anxiety at pres- 
ent, but you must eat and you must drink. We 
may be hours before we get inside the reef. 
Come, try this gallantine. It is excellent." 

I moved away from the side of the vessel and 
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sat down at the little table which had been spread 
under the awning. I ate and drank enough to 
satisfy her, and then I went back to my coign of 
vantage and watched with eager eyes, through 
the duke's field-glasses, the jagged edges of the 
reefs as they appeared above the still blue water. 

So another hour went by. And then the 
shadows began to creep over us, and the skip- 
per came and told the duke that it was abso- 
lutely dangerous to go on another yard. 

" I am afraid, your Grace, we shall have to lie 
up till morning," he said, with an apologetic 
look at me — I am sure he thought I was mad. 
'* You see, we have nothing to guide us, and once 
we get on the reef we are done for." 

" Can you anchor here?" asked the duke. 

" Oh yes, yes, your Grace, we can anchor. It 
will be the shortest in the end to lie by till morn- 
ing. The light is fading now." 

" Then you had better lie by,"said the duke. 

" I wish," said the skipper, with a look at me, 
"that we could have managed to get in, if it was 
only to get through into the calm water beyond 
the surf. I know Mrs. Bering is disappointed, 
but it is a big risk to go on." 
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" Oh no," I exclaimed, " don't run any risk! 
One day more or less won't make any difference 
to me now. If we had gone in by the channel 
that looked open enough, we should allhave been 
smashed and gone to the bottom long ago." 

So we lay by during that night. I wondered, 
as I stood looking out over the side of the ves- 
sel, whether Niel would be able to see our lights 
when they were turned on. The Pole Star was 
fitted with an electric apparatus, and was lighted 
from end to end by that means. Also on her 
mast-head she carried a search-light. This had 
indeed been fixed especially for the voyage, and 
as soon as darkness closed in upon us, the duke 
gave orders that the search-light should shine 
forth. I wondered what message that great 
shaft of light would carry to the islet within the 
circle of coral reef. If Niel were there, he would 
certainly know that we were coming in search 
of him — ^no, he would not know that we were 
coming, but he would be sure that I was. 

Oddly enough I slept like a child that night. 

Latterly my sleep had been shockingly bad ; now 

that I was at the very door of deliverance I lay 

down in the bed which I had hitherto found so 
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very uncomfortable and slept like a child. When 
I awoke the sun was just rising. The water was 
not so blue as it had been the previous evening, 
nor yet the sky. The reef looked just the same 
•^-jagged, forbidding, desolate. 

By the time I reached the deck we had already 
started once more upon our way, and were 
forging slowly along, while men at various 
points kept watch or took soundings — or, at 
all events, did something with a line and a lump 
of lead, reporting their progress or their dis- 
coveries from time to time to the captain upon 
the bridge. 

Then, just at seven o'clock, a shout went up 
from all on deck, and a broad channel of smooth 
water lay open before us. 

The first effect of realizing that the way was 
made easy was to make me turn deadly sick. I 
clutched hold of the railing against which I was 
leaning, conscious that brisk, sharp orders were 
being given behind me. Then in my ears came 
a sound of the tinkling of many waters and the 
booming of a deep-throated bell. 

When I came to my senses again I was still 
standing by the side of the yacht, clutching at 
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the rail, and we were slowly passing down the 
centre of the channel. On either side the reef 
rose rather higher than we had yet seen, rose 
indeed almost to a cliff. As we gained the inner 
water, I could see stretching away to right and 
to left a strip of seething, boiling surf, with here 
and there sharp peaks of jagged rocks rising like 
dark human heads amid the foam. Then we 
passed a second ridge of reef and emerged from 
the gloom into a smooth sun-lit bay. It was 
fringed with yellow sand, and the yellow sand 
again was fringed by green verdure. There did 
not seem to be many trees, but there was a good 
deal of low ground growth and fairly large 
shrubs, and as soon as we had passed the second 
reef we cast anchor, and a boat was lowered to 
take us on shore. 

" Mrs. Bering," said the duke to me, " don't 
you think you and Hilda had better stay here 
while ive go and explore?" 

" Not for the world. I must go with you, 
Duke," I replied. " Don't let the duchess come 
if she doesn't feel like it, but I must go, good or 
bad, weal or woe — I must be there with the 
first." 
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" As you please. I suppose you will go ?" he 
said, turning to the duchess. 

" Oh yes, certainly. Of course I shouldn't 
leave her to go alone. What do you say, dar- 
lings? You want to go on shore? Well, they 
may take you in the other boat — ^just you and 
Nurse — and you can play on the sand if you 
don't venture inland. I suppose it is safe?" she 
said, turning to her husband. 

''Safe? Well, I suppose so; nobody knows. 
This mysterious island ought to be on the chart, 
ought to be in the geographies ; it isn't. What 
we shall find on it we can't say. The children 
might go, but only if there are men in the boat 
ready to get back to the yacht at a moment's 
notice." 

So we prepared for our trip ashore. 

" First of all," said the duchess, " breakfast. 
We must eat. We don't know when we shall 
get another meal. We don't know how far we 
may have to go. Yes, Phyllis, you must eat your 
breakfast like the others. It's no use looking at 
me in that pitiful way, because I shall have no 
pity upon you. It's all ready — it won't take us 
half an hour — ^and we shall start fair." 
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I knew that there was no going against the 
wisdom of her words, so I went below with 
them, and I ate enough breakfast to satisfy them. 
Truth to tell, I ate with relish, and when I went 
to find my hat I felt brave and strong and calm. 

There were considerable preparations for bur 
trip. The duchess and I were wearing short 
dresses of white drill, and her maid came to me 
\.ith broad linen bandages with which to enwind 
my feet and legs. The duke, the captain, and the 
four sailors who went with us were all dressed 
in white, and each had their legs swathed in the 
same way as I had. One of the sailors carried 
a provision basket strapped to his shoulders, 
another carried a small barrel of water ; every- 
body had something, even the duchess and I 
were given our share. 

" I don't believe we shall be able to get across 
the island," said the duke, and the skipper im- 
mediately corroborated the opinion with one 
even more pronounced, declaring that although 
there were few trees on the island, we should 
Lnd the growth of vegetation impossible to pene- | 
trate. So we determined to make a tour of the 
island, walking along the firm damp sand. It 
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seemed so easy when we were lying outside the 
coral reef. I had fancied that once we pene- 
trated that ridge of rock and touched upon the 
shore, our trouble and difficulty would be at an 
end. But it was not so. Although the sands 
were firm and hard, yet walking was difficult 
owing to the ridges of coral reef which at every 
few steps rose up and blocked our way. 

When we had gone a mile or so, the duchess 
suggested that we should move in a little and 
try whether the firm ground would not prove 
easier walking. So we left the shining sands 
and tried the land. In one way it was easier, 
but it was still very difficult. 

" And there is not a sign of any one here," 
she said hopelessly, when we had fagged on for 
another hour. 

"Well, there wouldn't be very much sign if 
there are only a couple of men on the island. 
They could not stamp themselves all over it," 
said the duke, sensibly. " Let us sit down and 
have something to eat — or, at least, something 
to drink." 

We rested for half an hour and then trudged 
on again. By that time all the sparkle had gone 
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out of us. We, who had started in spirits that 
were buoyant and gay, were now weary and de- 
pressed. I almost wished that we had not come, 
but had let the men make the first inspection by 
themselves. We plodded on in silence, the 
duchess and I holding one another by the hand. 
Then the skipper flung out a remark which 
awakened us all into life again. 

"Your Grace," he said, "there are men on 
this island. Look at this." 

He pointed to the unmistakable mark of a fire 
and to clean-picked bones of small birds which 
were strewn round about. 

" Oh yes, they are on the island," said the 
duke. " Mrs. Dering, it only means courage to 
hold out a little longer. We shall find them. 
What if we were to blow a whistle?" 

He dived down intd one of his pockets and 
produced a whistle which set us all laughing 
heartily, for it was an ordinary London police 
whistle such as one use to summon cabs with. 

" You may laugh," he said, " but it may prove 
its use." And forthwith he applied it to his lips 
and blew upon it a blast long and shrill. 
, The next instant there was ah answering 
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whistle from a short distance. The duke whis- 
tled again, and our men set up a simultaneous 
shout. Then there was a shout nearer than the 
first whistle had been, and two figures came tear- 
ing down the slope towards us. 

And what happened then? Well, it is hard to 
tell. There were a dozen astonished ejacula- 
tions, there were explanations begun and never 
ended, and an astonished and incredulous stare 
from a tall brown man, heavily bearded, ending 
up with—" Phyllis!— Phyllis!— Phyllis!" 

And so my husband and I had met at last. 

It was not until Niel had gone back with us 
to the Pole Star, and had promptly shaved off his 
ugly great beard and showed himself like Solo- 
mon in all the glory of new and dainty apparel, 
that I really grasped the fact that he was with 
me again. Fortunately his companion happened 
to be about his size, and was easily supplied with 
clothes from the store of things that I had taken 
out for my husband's use. 

We had a wonderful day. We christened the 
island "St. Hilda." We took a few photo- 
graphs and gathered a few shells off the beach, 
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where we still found the children contentedly 
playing. And then we all stood under the awn- 
ing when the Pole S'tor* turned herself in the 
direction of home, and as we sailed away over 
the summer seas, we spent the hours in telling to 
each other the wonderful histories which had 
brought us together. There was so much for 
Niel to hear, so much for him to tell, so much to 
say, so much lost time to make up, that the hours 
that before had lagged now seemed to fly on 
golden wings. We were a strange pair of guests 
for a strange pair of hosts, each owing every- 
thing to the other, and well it was for thos^ two 
deaf children that they were blessed with con- 
tented minds and able to use the hours as they 
came, for surely among us they would have been 
terribly neglected had they depended solely for 
their amusement upon any one of the four of us. 
As it was, Moira set up a tremendous friendship 
with the captain of the Saphir, and the charms 
of the improvised lift never failed for little Hil- 
dred. 



THE END 
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